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Contributions to the fund for the statue of Har- 
riet Martineau, by Anne Whitney, may be sent to 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.,4 Park St., Boston. This 
is a movement towards a memorial that will com- 
mend itself to our readers, and we trust they 
will bear their share of the expense. 


Many of our readers will be glad to know that 
Dr. Eliot, Chancellor of the Washington University, 
St. Louis, so long the pioneer and prophet of the 
Unitarian faith in that city, plants himself with a 
strong emphasis upon the platform of those who 
labor for woman suffrage. Ina recent letter to 
the corresponding secretary of the American Wo- 
man Suffrage Association, he writes as follows: 

“I desire to express, in the strongest manner, 
my continued and growing interest in the Woman 
Suffrage movement. It is closely, if not insepa- 
tably, conjoined with all the great civil and social 
reforms of the present day. Without it the full 
sticcess of a Christain Republic cannot be secured 
or maintained,” 


— 


The thanks of the editor are due to the friends 
who kept this little paper afloat during his three 
months’ absence, and spite of other cares and vaca- 
tion distractions, succeeded so well in making it, 
as it seems to us, so interesting that we fear the 
subscribers will be all too willing to vote the editor 
a vacation most any time. Particularly are we 
indebted to Mr. A. G. Jennings, of the Colegrove 
Book Co., who, in addition to his business cares 
and activities, occupied the editorial cricket at the 
office, sacrificing every possibility of a vacation, 
and making of the hot months a season of double 
work, that we might rest. 


The reasons assigned by the Medical Faculty of 
Harvard University for not admitting women as 
students, are as follows: 1. Because the institu- 
tion is formen. 2. Because the standard will be 
lowered if women are introduced. In reply to this 
Dr. Bartol wisely says: — 


“ But the institution is for men in this sense—namely, that the race 
of man, mankind and womankind, may be healed, as they will be 
more effectually when they become doctors, who, as nurses, have 
contributed already quite as mich in the world’s history as all the 
physicians to the curing ofthe sick; and the standard of no profes- 
sion has been lowered, while examinations without favor are kept 
up, as they may and shouldbe. Rather the dignity and purity of ey- 
ery art and calling have risen signally whenever and wherever our 
sisters have taken in it a hand. Where they are competent, shall 
they not compete?” 


The Unity Church people, of Chicago, have 
made a new departure. In the selection of a new 
pastor they deliberately abandoned the absurd and 
irrational process of “candidating,” and called Mr. 
Bachelor “on his record.” This was a wise thing 
for our Unity friends to do, and they certainly 
have cause to abundantly felicitate themselves 
upon the success of their method. We were in- 
formed, while in Saratoga, that the people of All 
Souls, in New York, had concluded to select a 
successor to Dr..Bellows in the same fashion. 
Right, brethren. Select a visiting committee 
whose business it shall be to see a man at work in 
his own parish and pulpit. There he is seen at his 
best. It is just as foolish to ask a man to preach 
for you one Sunday, and base your judgment of 
his fitness for your parish upon that one effort, as 
it would be for a man to select a wife after two or 


three “ full-dress” parlor interviews. 
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The London Truth speaks a truth too little ap- 
prehended by preachers on this side of the wate 
as well as the other, when it says: “It is quite pos- 
sible for a theologian to enjoy the repose and) 
luxury of a cut-and-dried intellectual system, like 
that of the patristic theology, long after it has 
ceased to correspond to any real need or to express | 
truth as at present apprehended.” When a min- 
ister confesses to us that the so called “orthodox | 
system of theology has for years had no more place. 
in his mind than Greek mythology,” and yet that. 
he has been enabled to hold his position in an or- | 
thodox pulpit during those years, and is still a. 
little uncertain whether the time has come for him 
to declare himself, we can not evade the appre- 
hension that there is danger of intellectual, if not 
moral, suicide. 


A generous friend in the East sends us $25.00 
to be used for the “ betterment of the financial | 
affairs of Uniry.” This is a recognition of the | 
claims of the publishers of Uniry which we highly | 
commend. The Colegrove Book Co. is not a mis- 
sionary society, but a business organization; and 
yet it uncomplainingly assumes the business care 
and publishing labor of Unity, not only without 
compensation, but at a financialloss. Those who. 
are interested in the cause for which Unity stands 

have not done their duty by it until they have 
seen to it that this loss is made good. With the 
gratuitous editorial and publishing service, and 
the prompt and hearty co-operation of the minis- 
ters whose work Unity aids,it ought to be a short 
road to that modest measure of success we hope 


for. This is not written in the attitude of a men- 
dicant. Uniry has never been, and is not now, a 
beggar. We simply, as we come back to take up 


our duty towards this little paper, whose exist- 
ence we believe is amply justified by the influ- 
ence it has aMkeady exerted, ask the reader to do 
his or her duty‘ by it that oursuccess may be made 
still more successful. 


—_ —_— 


The programme of study for Unity Clubs, pub- 
lished in the present issue, will doubtless com- 
mend itself to the circle of Clubs already in opera- 
tion, but we hope it will do much more. 
our societies, Kast and West, are yet wanting in 
one essential department of a truly Liberal Church, 
viz.: a circle devoted to the study of the perma- 
nent wealth of literature and history, Wherever 


there are five or six persons who feel the need of 


such strength as comes from study, and are will- 


_ 


of 


| C lubs,” 


and his associates, in St. Paul. 


Many of 


ing to give a winter’s evening once a week or once 


r,/a fortnight to social study, there is the possibility 


a Unity Club. We hope that every pastor, 
Sunday School Superintendent, or public school 
teacher, who are readers of Uniry, will undertake 


to do something in this direction in their respec- 


tive neighborhoods, and give our readers the bene- 
fit of their experience. Those who are thinking 
of doing something in this direction will find help- 
ful suggestions in Unity Leaflet No. 2, “ Unity 
by Miss 8. B. Beals, and Le: iflet No. 4, 
containing schedule of study of the writings of 
Longfellow and Lowell, arranged by Mr. Gannett 
The same pains- 
taking hands will be discovered in the Holmes 
programme; and we are glad to be able to say that 
this schedule is to be soon followed by a similar 
arrangement of the writings of Bryant and W hittier, 
-and, maybe, Emerson, all of which we will try to 
put into av: ailable form for Unity Club uses, if you 
will help us to help you by increasing the dem: and, 


| 


THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN 
CONFERENCE, 


The biennial meeting of this body, which was 
held at Saratoga, from the 15th to the 22d ult., 
was a meeting in which our readers cannot fail to 
be profoundly interested. Having watched the 
career of this body from session to session with an 
anxiety and sometimes a misgiving, which we 
have frankly expressed in these columns, we will 
not be suspected of uncritical flattery when we 
say that at no previous meeting were we impressed 
with so much power and force of conscience as at 
this. Other sessions have been characterized with 
more oratorical brilliancy and social enthusiam 
than this, but at no previous session was there 
such a display of will power,—such a disposition 
to think of and plan for work. The hotels were 
probably as crowded with Unitarian visitors on 
previous occasions as at this time; but the church 
in which the sessions were held was never s0 
largely attended by Unitarians, and those who 
attended seemed attracted not so much by the 
brilhancy of the programme as by: the seriousness 
of the work in hand. The theory upon which the 
Conference at present rests is, that its main func- 
tion is to generate enthusiasm ; it is a boiler and 
a fireplace where, to use a figure somewhat fam- 
liar in the National Conference, the Unitarian 
body is to get up steam. But if we read the Con- 
ference aright, most of the delegates at the last ses- 
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sion took the enthusiasm for granted. They were 
interested in the graver question, What direction 
was it best togive to thisenthusiasm? The steam 
was already up; the problem was how and where | 
to apply it. Hence the large interest of the Confer- | 
ence in grave executive problems. 


Hence the pa- | 
tience with which the large audiences sat and list- | 
ened to over-long reports from the various organi- | 
zations and sections of the field there represented. | 
Theoretically, the Conference was not to face di- 
rectly financial responsibilities, and yet the interest 
of the Conference turned around those questions 
that involved immediate moneyed investments. 
When Rey. Charles A. Allen, of New Orleans, in an 
admirable speech, clearly and conclusively proved 
that the usefulness, if not the life, of that import- | 
ant Southern outpost was threatened by a debt of} 
$15,000, the rules were promptly suspended that the | 
Conference might go to the relief of New Orleans 
to the extent of nearly $3,000. When it was shown 


that the capitol cities of DesMoines and Madison, 
in the West, were sorely in need of help to furnish 


themselves with adequate churches for their work, | 


a committee of nine was appointed and unani- 
mously instructed to raise $10,000 for this purpose. 
And the central interest of the Conference gathered 
about the Theological School interests, and com- 


mittees were appointed to raise the $15,000 or) 


$20,000 still due Meadville, and to take steps to- 
wards founding another at Cleveland on the basis 
of half a million dollars. 

Next in importance to this question in interest 
was that of securing a better working organization. 
While doubtless the majority of those present, par- 
ticularly of the laymen and laywomen, were con- 
tent to allow things to remain as they are, leaving 
the National Conference simply as an advisory 
and an enthusing body, and the American Unitarian 
Association as the sole financial and executive 


arm of the body at large, there was also an im- | 


portant minority, among which was to be found a 
considerable number of the most energetic and 
active ministers, who felt*that although the activi- 
ties of the A. U. A. Were not only continental but in- 


ter-contnental in their character, yet while it con-. 


tinued to be an association of individuals it could 
not, on that account, be considered a representative 
body in the sense in which the National Confer- 
ence is. This minority was profoundly convinced 
that the time will come, if it has not already, when 
the National Conference will prove itself a most 
effective missionary and executive body. 

This Conference must not be considered as hav- 


ing been chiefly engaged with the Martha side of 
Unitarianism. Never was it so successful in its 
reach after a fellowship on a truly catholic and cos- 
mopolitan basis. The thrilling moments of the ses- 
sion were those when Prof. Carpenter, the honored 
scholar of England, and Rev. John Page Hopps, 
the warm-hearted humanitarian of the English 
fellowship, were upon its platform, and when Prof. 
Kovacs, of Hungary, with admirable English and 
noble catholicity, spoke of internationalties and 
common interests. The noblest act of the Con- 
ference was the adding of a tenth article to its 
Constitution. This was introduced by the written 
signatures of a large number of ministers present. 
Its adoption was moved by Dr. E. E. Hale, secon- 
ded by Dr. James Freeman Clarke, and passed 
with but one dissenting vote. This article denies 
any credal authority to the preamble or any article 
of the Constitution, and disclaims any intention 
of narrowing its fellowship on theological grounds. 

Intellectually, this Conference may have been 
characterized by less brilliancy than, some of the 
preceeding ones, but the thought side was by no 
means unworthily represented. Mr. Ames’ sermon 
on “ The Everlasting Word,” Mr. Batchelor’s paper 
on “ The Place of Unitarian Life in America,” Mr. 
Learned’s on “ The Future of Religion,” Mr. Hor- 
ton’s paper on “The Functions of the Sunday 
School,” and Francis G. Peabody’s “ Liberal Chris- 
tianity and the Spirit of Worship,” taken together 
would form an admirable hand-book of Unitarian 


affirmations in its later phases. Together it would 
form an admirable body of Unitarian Divinity 
brought up to date, and we wish our energetic and 
indispensable publisher, George H. Ellis, might 
have sufficient encouragement to give these to the 
world in book form, that they may reach a wider 
constituency than the official report of the Confer- 
ence can ever reach. 


in and sympathy with the Woman’s Auxiliary 
Conference, which held its meeting in connection 
with this body. But time and space compel the 
postponement of comments upon their work until 
the next issue, together with other matters which 
we desire to discuss more fully. Meanwhile, we 
arnestly commend our readers to seek with all 
diligence, and to study with great care, the full 
reports of this meeting as found in the Christian 
Register for September 21 and 28. 


Heaven is not reached at a single bound ; 
But we build the ladder by which we rise 
From the lower earth to the vaulted skies, 

| And mount to its summit round by round.—J. @. Holand 


We need not assure our readers of our interest” * 
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UNITY. 


A HARVEST THANKSGIVING SERVICE. 


No festival of the church is so ancient and ven- 
erable in its origin, so world-wide in its sympa- 
thies, or so appropriate and beautiful in itself as 
that which celebrates the Harvest bounty. It is 
eminently fitting and just that we, who, us a peo- 
ple, have been so exceptionably blest with over- 
flowing harvests and material prosperity, should 
gather in this autumn season in the sanctuary, and 
with special thanksgivings and praises acknowl- 
edge the Divine Giver of all our good. 

Such a service is increasingly held in our 
churches, and is to be commended to them. 

It is strongly urged that both congregation and 
Sunday School unite in the exercises, which should 
be held in the church at the usual hour for morn- 
ing worship. The children should occupy the 
front pews and altar steps, or some other position 
where they can see and hear well. The hymns, 
Scripture responses, and other congregational parts 
of the order of service, should be previously re- 
hearsed by the children, so as to insure a tolerable 
acquaintance with them’ on the day of the festival. 
The order of service should combine simplicity 
and dignity, that it may be easily mastered by the 
young and yet enjoyed by those of maturer years. 

A brief word, or, better still, a silent gesture by 
pastor or superintendent, will sufficiently inform 
the congregation when they are expected to rise 
or take their seats, continue or suspend the service. 

A preliminary word as to the decorations ap- 
propriate to the festival. No feast offers such rich 
and suggestive symbolism, none affords greater 
opportunities for a beautiful and impressive dis- 
play of Nature’s gifts and man’s gratitude. Let 
the vestibule, the walls and windows, the organ, 
pillars, and chandeliers, and especially the chancel 
and pulpit, bloom into beauty with foodful grains 
and grasses, deep mosses and nodding ferns, flow- 
ers of sober hue, autumn leaves brilliant with 
scarlet and crimson and gold, vegetables and fruits, 
the cheering testimony to Nature’s lavish bounty 
and our autumnal treasures. Asa general char- 
acteristic in this decoration, seek to achieve large, 
broad effects by massing colors and heaping ob- 
jects in bulk. Such only can be seen and enjoyed 
at the distance rendered necessary by the size of 
the audience room to be trimmed. It is surpris- 
ing what results can be accomplished in this way 
with the most common vegetables,—pumpkins, 
cabbages, celery, turnips, beets, and carrots. Gar- 
lands of cedar, or other evergreen, twined with 


yellow oats make handsome festoons. If autumn 
leaves are introduced, display the whole twig or 
spray. Heaps of melons, sheaves of wheat, loosely 
bound, with the sickle and other graceful imple- 
ments of husbandry, towering stalks of corn with 
full shucks or with the yellow ears piled at their 
foot, huge arches and crosses of wheat or other 
grasses, palms, large-leaved plants, cat-tails and 
bulrushes, are all effective materials for decorating. 
Mottoes and streamers may be shown. Large cor- 
nucopias or conch shells can be constructed of wire 
and cloth or paper, and filled with overflowing 
fruits. Clusters of grapes may be suspended from 
above. Asters, golden-rod, geranium, and other 
showy flowers, crimson hawberries, and others of “~ 
brilliant hue, may relieve the sober grasses. Let 
the communion silver, with its symbolic bread and 
wine, be shown. Little children may be seated on 
the platform among the decorations; and small 
United States flags, here and there, will give a na- 
tional character to the display. These are general 
suggestions, but each church must arrange its own 
decoration according to its opportunities and 
ability. 

The children and congregation should join in 
the hymns and songs. Ifa discourse or addresses 
are given, let them be brief and to the point. Don’t 
unduly lengthen the service and weary the chil- 
dren. The bounty of Nature, the goodness of Na- 
ture’s God, the autumn festivals and vintage mer- 
ry-makings of antiquity, the Jewish feasts of Tab- 
ernacles and Ingathering, the overflowing harvests 
of our American nation, and the bounty we owe 
in return,—these will furnish texts enough for ap- 
propriate and impressive discourse. For recita- 
tions we instance J. W. Chadwick’s “Come, List 
to a Song of the Harvest;” J. Bretell’s “The Last 
Full Wain,” etc.; Bryant’s “To a Water Fowl;” 
Whittier’s “Corn Song” and “Lines for an Au- 
tumn Festival” (all found in a service published 
by the Unitarian Society of Boston, and obtaina- 
ble at its rooms); Longfellow’s “Reaper and the 
Flowers;” parts of Bryant’s “Thanatopsis;” M. 
Claudius’s ‘‘ We Plow the Field and Scatter,” etc., 
etc. Three or four recitations are enough. 

During or after the service, the leaves and flowers 
may be distributed among the children, but the veg- 
etables and fruits should be reserved for-the poor 
or sick; and it is to be hoped that a goodly assort- 
ment of fruits, both fresh and canned, flour, and _ 
other foods, besides those displayed, may be thus 
distributed. A second or vesper service might be 


held in the evening, the decorations remaining. 
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The numbers assigned to the choir must be left 
to their own taste and skill. They should see to it, 
however, that their selections are simple in lan- 
guage and appropriate to the occasion. Among 
such we instance Hadyn’s “Magnificat” in G; 
“Completed is the Mighty Work,” and other num- 
bers from the “Creation;” “He will Feed His 
Flock,” solo from Handel’s “ Messiah ;” quartette, 
“The Heavens Proclaim Him,” Beethoven, Baum- 
bach’s collection; “Let the People Praise Thee,” 
bass solo and chorus, from “Eli,” Sir Michael 
Costa; “The Lord is my Light,” Hiles; “1 Will 
(alway) Give Thanks,” Calkin; the same, by 
Hopkins; the same, by Barnaby; “Sanctus,” so- 
prano solo and chorus, in “Church and Home” 
collection; “ Benedictus,” do. 

With these explanations and counsels we take 
leave of our subject, praying that, when all is done, 
that which can alone make this sérvice profitable 
and edifying—a devout and thankful es ‘t—may 
not be wanting to the feast. C. W. W. 


A VOICE FROM GERMANY. 


The German free religious paper, Uhlich’s Son- 
tays-Blatt, which was founded thirty-three years 
ago in Magdeburg, by the brave and gifted radical 
thinker and preacher, Uhlich, in a recent number 
comments as follows on its American fellow-work- 
er for Freedom, Fellowship, Character and other 
good things in Religion: 

“ A journal which is like to ours in opinion and aim, although 
possibly it excels us in circulation, is Unity, of Chicago. It affords 
us a view around the world, which, for charm and uplifting of soul, 
exceeds the most celebrated prospects with which the material land- 
scape rejoices our eyes. This view includes the reforra movements 
in the East Indies and China, as well as the whole Anglo-Saxon civ- 
ilization of America, Australia and even Africa. 

“Our readers could hardly, at this pentecostal season of the year, 
prepare in themselves a more devout spirit than by beginning with 
us & pilgrimage through the last three annual volumes of UNiTy. It 
would then, perhaps, become clear to them that America is indeed 


the land of promise, and this ‘century the ‘enlightened’ one which 
the great Kant foretold.” 


Need we say, in return, that Uniry warmly re- 
ciprocates .the appreciative and brotherly senti- 
ment of this:paragraph, and in greeting its elder 
brother in Magdeburg—that city so inseparably 
associated in Protestant annals with heroic ser- 
vice in the cause of religious truth and freedom— 
it does not forget that it is to the great thinkers 
and brave apostles of the Old World, and especial- 
ly German culture and piety, that it owes its own 
existence and present opportunity. May we be 
true to the spirit of our religious fathers abroad 
and at home, and may their ideals of a free re- 
ligion in a free state be made actual on American 


Sonfributed QM rticles. 


REVERIE. 


FANNY DRISCOLL. 

A lulling plash upon my senses falls; 

The day is almost done, and twilight near; 
The sunshine streams across the orchard walls, 
Upon the silver lake that flashes clear. 


My boat is moored against the dusk green shore, 
And rocks with every wind that touches it ; 
Across the waves two sea-gulls dip and soar, 

And then into the dim blue distance flit. 


A ripple, and a murmur, and a gleam, 

A soft pale-azure cloud, and golden haze — 
Thus do I close the summer with a dream — 
Thus do I crown with dreams the dying days. 


GOOD CHEER.) 
vA 


W. C. G. { 


Something todo, 

A clear inside, 

A friend to help, 

And the sunny side,— 


that is the recipe for Good Cheer; the first three 
being the important ingredients, but the last not 
to be left out—the salt in the bread. Should 
some down-hearted friend suggest that trying to 
see the brightness in his lot is like trying to 
extract sunshine from cucumbers, remind him 
that there is sunshine in cucumbers,—that it is 
just what makes cucumbers. That blessed habit 
of looking on the sunny side of things! Like 
all habits it can be grown. Ask any person, who 
has won his cheer out of what would seem to 
you dark circumstances, the secret of his ane 
eyes, and he will quite likely tell you a story o 

some shadowed day when he vowed he w see 
sunshine—and performed the feat; and that that 
taught him the art of making sun-rises, which 
he has practiced ever since. Remember poor 
Hood: “TI heard a raven croak, but I persuaded 
myself it was the song of the nightingale. I 
smelt the smell of the mould, but thought of the 
violets it nourished.” Remember Southey’s Span- 
iard, who put on magnifying glasses when he eat 
cherries, to make them look bigger. Remember 
Luther on his sick-bed: between his groans he 
looked up,—‘‘ These pains and troubles here are 
like the types the printers set; as they look now, 
we have to spell them backward, and they seem 
to have no sense; but up yonder, when the Lord 
God prints us off in the life to come, we shall 
find they make brave reading.” It is well to 
keep some stout sentences like these in mind to 
hurl at the devils of despondency, as Luther used 
his ink-stand. 


oil by our faithfulness and devotion. c. w.w 
, 


If we can get this habit of looking, not at the 
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into a faith of which this will be the simple credo, 

and we shall repeat it ten times a day,—“I be- 
lieve that everything has a bright side: I  be- 
lieve the bright side is God’s side: I believe I 

can get on God’s side.” We make such sad 
mistakes in our religiousness! Religiousness is 
the sense of Strength Everywhere, of Peace at 
command, of Help before the prayer, of Goodness. 
Absolute. How can one, having a sense like that, 

be other than glad-hearted ? How can one ever 
be cheer-full, as long as he has anything less than 
that? And so we find it fact that the men of 
evenest cheer are men of deep religiousness,—men 
whole where we are fractional. Such cheer stands 
quite apart from the theologies; we find it in all 
sects. In every saint his cheer is the religious 
trust ashine in him. 

If any one thinks the Bible does not sanction 
this idea, it proves he does not read his Bible open- 
eyed. The New Testament covers such a doubter 
with rebuke. There is much about sin in that 
book, but it is mostly about getting rid of sin,— 
and what joy so great as that? The New Testa- 
ment religion a sad religion! Let that man bor- 
row the book and-readf about Paul, who speaks of 
sin the oftenest, and count the outbursts of olad- 
ness all along the pages,—the passages in which 
Hope and Joy and Peace and Cheer and Glory 
are spoken of. These are the household words of 
the New Testament. Their glow comes from the 
future, but still their glow itself is here on earth. 
The book begins by calling itself the Gospel—a. e 
news of gladness; it ends with a picture of the 
new heavens and a happier earth. Beatitudes are 
its corner-stones ; Jesus is as a bridegroom, and the 
disciples as wedding-guests ; and the weary are | 
called to rests. It is true that the little we know. 
of Jesus does not at all suggest a merry man; but. 
metriment is not essential to cheer. If he were 
sad-hearted, then so much less the perfect man. 


But if he were not mostly glad-hearted, how could | 
he have gone forward to the bitter end blessing 


the children and making the outcasts love him on 
the way? I fancy him one who rarely smiled, 
but when he did, whose “splendid smiles friends 
fain would keep to light.the world with!” 

But why believe the skeptic who suggests that 
even merriment is sure mark of carelessness? It 
may be mark of that,—or it may be the surface-play 
that tops the deeps of earnestness. The water 
sparkles in the brook, but the “ tumultuous laugh- 
ter” twinkles through all the ocean-spaces also. 


thought cast off; and there is also the other kind, 
which comes from the deep heart of an old child 
who has cast into thought his conscious trust,— 

the laugh of the unshrinking, not of the unseeing, 
heart. 
child: but of such is the kingdom of the seventh 
heavens,—old children. The sombre men are the 


shadow, but for. the light somewhere that every | ‘the average ; not the frivolous,— 
shadow proves, we shall find ourselves coming | and the leaders, either. 
so much the worse for him and for his 
far as he is sad he is mistaken. 
shoulder more of the universe than a man can ¢ar- 
ry. A little more than a man can carry comforta- 
bly is a man’s share; 
stagger laughing, not long-faced. 
God more and we shall be surprised to find our 
mouth filling with laughter. 


hooded Alps have 


“It takes a very wise man to be an old 


second-rate men ; not third-rate; they are above rivers celebrated in the annals of song and of war, 
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—but not the heroes 
If an earnest man is sad, 


cause. So 
He is trying to 


we ought to stagger, but to 
Let us trust 


No, the signs are gathering which hint that an 


even, conscious, laughing cheer will yet be recog- 
nized as one test of areal and healthy religious- 
ness. 
tent, 
The grim face, the “ brow-contracting sort,” be- 
long not to one who feels as he walks that he walks 
with God. 
eye, the sunny side of things reflected in the face. 
Some day a great book will be written. 
it men will take parts of our Bible, and parts from 
many another Scripture, old and new and yet to 
be, and bind them all together into what will be a 
Bible for mankind ; antl when that book is opened, 
there will be found 
‘it, because life has ats shadows ; and yet,—and yet, 
from end to end, 
ness from the Heart of God. 
life will be lived: 
all old earnestness and beauty and self-sacrifice. 
We shall think of Jesus and of Paul and all our 
best ideals of service, when we look atit. It will 
make us think of children, too, because of its art- 
less cheer ; and it will make us think of God, and 
add new grace to our ideal so named, because of 
its great deeps of joy. 
the joy will be seen to be parts of each other. 


Loneliness, moroseness, impatience, discon- 
anxiety, —leave them for unreligiousness, 


For him the open look, the laughing 


To make 


any a shadowed passage in 
will be read like News of Glad- 


Some day a great 
it will hold the better parts of 


And the earnestness and 


HOME AGAIN. 


J. LL. J. 


After an absence of three months and a half it 


gives me great pleasure to greet again my many 


friends and co-laborers through the columns of 
Unity, and to assure them that I am back with 
renewed nerves and invigorated pulse, and that | 
am ready for work. It is but a short time to look 


back since I turned away from many pressing 
tasks and Uniry’s clamorous calls, but it has been 


time enough to fill my heart with many life-long 
pictures and unnumber ed joys,—time enough for 


great ministrations from the sea and benedictions 
There is the careless merriment of the little child,— 


the cheer of the unconscious trust which comes of. 


from the mountains. Ben Lomond, Snowden, 
Rhigi and the nun-like procession of the white- 
spoken to me since I parted 


with Uniry readers. Loch Katrine, Windermere, 


Bala Lake, Lake Luzerne and Lake Geneva have 


disclosed to my eyes some glimpses of that vision 
that respectively quickened the pens of Scott, 
Wordsworth, the Welsh Bards, Schiller and Vol- 
taire. I’ve studied at first hand the charms of 
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Bannockburn, Ayr, the Tweed, the Wye, the Sev- 
ern, the Teifi, the Avon, the Thames and the 
castle-crowned and vine-robed Rhine. Rivers whose 


| 


| 


commerce of the world have flowed through my 
bes | 


life this summer, thereby, | hope, freshening its 
meadows and fertilizing its orchards. The past, 
with its wealth of patient toil and reverence, has 
appeared in tangible form to my mind as I have 
gone on willing pilgrimages from cathedral to ca- 
thedral, from one ruined abbey to the other. The 
broken arches and unroofed aisles of Tintern, Fur- 
ness, Melrose, Dryburgh and Bolton abbeys have 
plead eloquently with me for a larger sympathy 
with those who, under a mighty inspiration, built 
them. From Stonehenge, the group of gray-stone 
ciants clustered on the lonely plain, to Salsbury 
cathedral, the most perfect poém in stone, it seems 
to me, of all the English cathedrals, is but a short 
distance of seven or eight miles in space, but it is 
a great, great distance in the history of religion 
and the growth of human thought and skill, and 
yet both alike testify to the reality of the religious 
sentiment and the inherent sincerity of the devout 
heart. I visited the cathedrals at Winchester, 
Chester, York, Wells, St. Davids, Antwerp, Co- 
logne, Strasburg, the Notre-Dame of Paris, and 
ten or twelve gthers, and they have all combined 
in teathing the lessons so happily emphasized in 
the two poems that were most constantly recur- 
ring to my mind in the presence of these witnesses 
of faith, viz., Lowell’s “The Cathedral” and Em- 
erson’s “ The Problem.” The cathedral to-day is 
scarcely more than a glorious memory, even in the 
hands of those who still try to use it; but that 
memory is to me also a wonderful prophecy of 
something still greater than the cathedral, that is 
to grow out of the “ heart of nature,” from which 
itsprung. There is a solitude about the cathedral 
that is very wholesome to the feverish spirit, weary 
with human cares and social problems. Standing 
in Westminster Abbey or Notre Dame, one is soon 
removed far away from human life, though the 
one be in the very heart of the commercial ‘me- 
tropohs and the other of the social metropolis of 
the world. 

In my summer wanderings, I did not evade 
entirely, the city. Glasgow, Edinburgh, Belfast, 
Cardiff, Manchester, Liverpool, Bristol, London | 
and Paris interested, instructed, but they did aot | 
rest me. To wrest from them their contribution | 
of intelligence and culture was work; but to get 
lage helpfulness from the hedges, redolent with 
lox-glove and fragrant with honeysuckle, from the 
simple cottages and garden-like farms, as we leis- 
urely walked along the road, smoothed and hard- 
ened by centuries of travel, was play. Much as 
Nature gave us, human nature, Scotch, English, 
lrish, Welsh, Flemish, Swiss and French gave 
us more; and the more permanent interest of 
these clustered around the memory of those with 
Whom we found religious fellowship, and where 
we felt the touch of elbows around the altar 
of worship. The twenty-one different audiences 
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to whom it was my privilege to speak, as best 
I could, the word for Freedom, Fellowship and 
Character in Religion, were the most near of 
channels are cut deep into the art, poetry and |; 


ull the good people I met. For the many civilities 


and kindnesses shown me by these, it isa pleasure 
to make acknowledgment in this way to my 


The | 


American friends. 


1eaxt-felt reception given 
to me by the united Unitarians Wales in their 


annual Conference assemblies; the cordiality with 
which they listened in ten different chapels to 
my Americanized Welsh; the large amount of 
personal fellowship given me by the ministers 
of these chapels; the pleasant Sundays spent at 
Evesham, Halifax and Hale, in England, and 
Comber, Ireland, are placed among the choic- 
est experiences of the summer. ; 
Mr. Hosmer has already spoken in these col- 
umns of the great hospitality and brotherly kind- 
ness shown us by Rev. Thomas Thomas, Pantyde- 
faid and Rey. William James, Llandyssul. In ad- 
dition to this, it is pleasant for me to speak of 
many kindnesses received at the hands of Herbert 
New, Esq., of Evesham, one of the most intelligent 
and consecrated of the Unitarian laymen of Eng- 
land, who-fotind time to guide me to that greatest 
of all the shrines consecrated by genius, the home 
and. grave of Shakespeare ; of Rev. M. E. Millson, 
of Halifax, the editor of The Sunday School Teachers’ 
Note, by far the most scholarly help for Unitarian 
Sunday School work published on either side of the 
Atlantic; with his companionship, York Minster, 
Ilkley (the childhood home of Robert Collyer), 
3olton Abbey, and many a side glimpse of North 
English life, were made, not only more interesting, 
but more intelligible. Rev. Silas Farrington led 
me to the skirts of his beloved Alps, while we in- 
terspersed the delights of sight-seeing with the 
reminiscences of work done in a common field, 
the far off but not forgotten parish at Janesville. 
My kinsman, the Rev. T. Lloyd Jones, of Hale, 
near Manchester, led me unawares among the ten- 
derest.roots of the life of our friends, Mrs. and Rev. 
Brooke Herford. In the little chapel in which I 
preached they were married, and the beautiful lit- 
tle churchyard adjoining holds the dust of their 
parents. Mr. Jones accompanied me on my jour- 
ney during the last week of my stay, and convert- 
ed what would have been the disappointment of a 
four days’ delay in starting into an opportunity to 
catch a most interesting glimpse of Ireland, and to 
make the acquaintance of some of the earnest 
Irish Unitarians, who are doing much towards di- 
recting the better forces that will eventually, as I 
believe, succeed in making Ireland the most happy 
as well as the most interesting and most quaint of 
islands. Any Unitarian minister crossing the At- 
lantic and neglecting to make the acquaintance of 
Rey. Mr. Dunkerly, of Comber, Ireland, and speak- 
ing in his pulpit, will miss a delightful episode in 
his journey. While in this confidential mood 
I must mention one more name, though it 
be with the hesitancy with which one would 
speak the praises of a brother. He whose sym- 
pathetic spirit met my jollity with a more ex- 
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already know, 


UNITY. 


quisite humor, and in moments of deepest thought 


and tenderest personal experiences was ready 
to respond with a still deeper thought. With a 
presence tender as that of woman, he made more 
tender the tenderest experiences, sweetened the 
hours of loneliness and relieved the moments 
of anxiety. He has made it impossible to render a 
narrative of the summer’s experience in the singu- 
lar number. There were two of us, and yet but 
one. The name of my double is,as Unity readers 


Friends, I was glad to go. I was more glad to 
be there; but Iam most glad to be back again, 
ready to work with you and for you. It may be 
that, in future numbers of Unrry, I will find it 
possible to recall some of the sights and thoughts 
of the summer ; but if not, it will be because my 
hands will be too full of work. Present duty may 
give no room for reminiscences; nevertheless, | 


trust that the large economy of life will somehow 


utilize it_al, therefore let each of us report for 
duty. The command of this hour is, “To your 
posts—March !”’ 


———_ Fe 


Gondensed Dermons.. 


JESUS CHRIST'S UNREALIZED IDEAL OF 
RELIGIOUS UNITY. 


BY REV. JOHN PAGE HOPPS, LEICESTER, ENGLAND. 


Delivered before the National Unitarian Conference, at Saratoga, 
Sept. 19, 1882. 


Permit me to bring my subject before you as a 
practical one. Think of the misery that has been 
endured in consequence of our religious disunion, 
and the building up of barriers between good men 
and women. Think of how much waste of power 
there has been in this poor world, because of that 
condemning of one another which has ever led to 
barren isolation; and then judge whether the hap- 
piness and blessedness of society are not largely 
connected with this subject of “ Jesus Christ’s Un- 
realized Ideal of Religious Unity.” * * * The 
condemning creeds of Christendom divide because 
they cast out, while we divide only because men 
will not give in to the truths that would make cast- 
ing out impossible. We shall cease to be dividers 
when all Christians cease to be excluders. * * * 
We offer to Christendom the ideal of a universal 
Church. It may be an audacious thing to do, see- 
ing that we are comparatively but few; but that is 
not our fault. They who disparage us on that ac- 
count have the remedy in theirown hands. Jesus 
and his twelve poor followers—and one of them a 
traitor—were also a few; but they held the key of 
the world, dad gave to humanity an ideal of relig- 
ious unity fwhich is to-day so far from being real- 
ized that many begin to doubt whether it will ever 
be realized at all. 

What, then, was Jesus Christ’s ideal of religious 
unity? Is it found in such livingly characteristic 
sayings as these: “ Blessed are the merciful, for 
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they shall obtain mercy”; “ Blessed are the pure 
in heart, for they shall see God”; “ Blessed are the 
peacemakers, for they shall be called the children 
of God”; “ By this shall all men know that ye are 
my disciples, if ye have love one to another.” His 
ideal was religious unity on the basis of merciful- 
ness, purity of heart, the promotion of peace, and 
mutual love. 

Alas! the Master’s ideal was too high for poor 
humanity. The evil spirit that leads men to ex- 
clude and condemn found its-way into the assem- 
blies of the early Christians. 

The great creeds’ of Christendom, difficult to 
comprehend in many respects, are always clear 
about the clauses that condemn. What strange 
infatuation is it that has led men to imagine that 
the favors of the Almighty are distributed with 
reference to the opinions held by such poer, frail 
creatures as we are? And yet these opinions: em- 
bodied in creeds, have been set up as the measur- 
ing lines of the Infinite, and have actually been 
made the test of fitness for his kingdom. 

If we indulge the hope that, in the life to come, 
we shall remember what we thought here, it is 
worth while asking ourselves how shall we regard 
some of the ideas that now seem to have such 
sway. 

How it must astonish a real Calvinist—I mean 
a human being with all the spiritual limitations 
of Calvinism—to find himself surrounded in the 
heavenly world (when he gets there) by men and 
women whose portion he believed would be the 
outer darkness! That the Creator of us all loves 
us all—that the Father is not so partial as some 
men believed Him to be. But of this we may be 
sure: that, if any of the children do not fall in 
with the heavenly Father’s ways, he-will not send 
any of their brothers and sisters away to please 
them. So John Calvin will have to make it up 
with Servetus, or go wandering on in the dark un- 
til he does. But, indeed, it is our joy to believe 


there will be no difficulty in this, but that the tides 


of divine charity will so quickly flow into all 
hearts that half the bliss of heaven will consist in 
reconciling the enmities of earth. 


Why cannot we begin that new life now? Only 
one thing is wanted: that we shall let the Father 
speak within us all, that we shall cease to force 
ourselves to believe what our baffled and hard 
pressed brothers said centuries ago, that we should 
do as Jesus did,—listen for the voice within. Yes, 
it is the dead hand of the past, and not the living 
spirit of the present, that builds these barriers be- 
tween the hearts of those who might be comrades 
and brothers. And we speak of these things now, 
not.as an antagonists, but because we want to be 
comrades and brothers. We speak of them, too, 
because the hour is propitious, and because the 
signs of better things are all around us. Thous- 
ands upon thousands of good and gracious men 
and women in all the churches are better than 
their creeds; are, in spirit, with us, in spite of their 
creeds ; are quietly waiting to see the old creeds 
float away on the rising, freshening tide. 
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We venture, then, toask the maintainers of con- 
demning creeds to give an account of themselves 
in the light of the Master’s ideal. 

We answer their threats with Christ’s beatitudes. 
We put over against the Athanasian Creed “ our 
dear Lord’s Prayer.” We tell them that their ana- 
themas are rejected by the spirit of this better 
time from which neither they nor their creeds will 
beable to escape, and which contradicts, in“ our 
streets and homes, on Monday, the maledictions 
uttered at the altar on Sunday. * * * 

What, then, are we todo? Our duty is plain. 
We must urge upon men to consider whether all 
attempts at religious finality have not been mis- 
takes, whether our forerunners and ourselves have 
not all been on pilgrimage, whether the perfect 
ideal is not even now waiting for, its fulfillment, 
and whether that ideal will not at last be realized 
only in the realization of Jesus Christ’s ideal,—in 
the universal belief in a God who gives the king- 
dom of heaven to the poor in spirit, who comforts 
the mourners, who feeds those who hunger and 
refreshes those who thirst after righteousness, who 
loves the merciful, who shows himself to the pure 
in heart, who calls the peacemakers his children, 
who champions the persecuted, and keeps ready 
for them the kingdom of heaven. 

It may be : said that this carries us be yond Chris- 
tendom altogether, and includes all seekers after 
truth as acceptable to God, even in the so-called 
pagan world. I reply, So much the better. There 
are other names “under heaven” besides the name 
of Jesus, wherein men may be saved. Jesus him- 
self being the judge, “they shall come from the 
east and from the west, from the north and from 
the south,” into the kingdom of heaven; and it is 
under his guidance that there 


‘*In one immortal throng we view 
Pagan and Christian, Greek and Jew.” 


The ideal of Jesus includes them all. 

But it-is time to describe a still wider, a still 
more inclusive circle——to pass not only beyond 
the confines of the Christian church, but even be- 
yond the sphere of things usually connected with 
the word “ religion,” in order to ask whether it is 
not true that in our own time the brightest inti- 
mations of the divine ideal of unity are to be found 
in the so-called secular life of our nineteenth cen- 
tury civilization. Everywhere the spirit of unity, 
the spirit of brotherhood, is taking the place of 
the old spirit of division, ant: wonism and selfish- 
ness. Everywhere the great disc overy is being 
made that Paul was absolutely right when he said 
that “God hath made of one every nation of men, 
for to dwell on all the face of the earth,” and that 
this contains as much good political economy as 
good religion, and as much cosmopolitan common 
sense as Christian love. Is not that same spirit 
seen in all the most characteristic movements of 
our time for the abolishing of slavery, for the re- 
lief of the poor, for the healing of the sick, for the 
doing away with the spirit of caste? And we can- 
not leave these out of our reckoning in thinking of 


these things but the spirit of inchsebiale and 
what glorifies and sanctifies, underlies, overarches 
and enfolds this human ideal of human brother- 
hood but the divine ideal of the fatherhood of God? 
Yes, the advance of humanity is the realization of 
the thought of God; and it is only in the unity of 
this advance. as comprehending all forms and 
forces of human society, that we can see the full 
significance of the ideal of Je ‘sus which found ex- 
pression in his great prayer, “ Thy kingdom come, 
thy will be done on earth as it is done in heaven.” 
It is here, in our search for the ideal unity, that 
we come face to face with that which touches the 
very highest point of religious idealism in our 
day,—the universality of the true priesthood, not 
of a sacerdotal order, but of man,—a priesthood 
whose ternplevioor is the whole ¢ arth, whose altar 
is for living and not for dying sac rifices, whose in- 
cense is the offering of just and gracious deeds,—a 
priesthood that has for its ritual the daily inter- 
course of humanity,—a priesthood that knows no 
consecration but such as is brought by a conse- 
crating affection. * * * 

The workers for religious unity, thén, have to 
win not only the Church, but the world. They 
have to convert not only synods and assemblies, 
conferences and churches, but cabinets and par- 
liaments, federations and councils. They have to 
lead to the feet of the great uniter, clothed and in 
their right minds, not only bishops and priests, 
theologians and preachers, but kings and _ presi- 
dents, statesmen and soldiers, princes and labor- 
ers, politicians and schoolmasters, merchants and 
editors, that all may conspire to keep “the green 
pastures ” unsullied and “the still waters” calm, 
for the one flock scattered over the continents and 
islands of the world. This is the ideal work, and 
he who has this ideal nearest to his own heart 
must be nearest to the heart of Jesus. 

And, now, if in your name I| say that this 1s our 
ideal work, it will be in no mood of arrogance Or 
conceit. It isa simple matter of fact that, in our 
faith, we have not the faintest echo of a damna- 
tory clause: it is a simple matter of fact that we 
do not set up doctrines or opinions or rituals as 
standing between God and any of his children; it 
is a simple matter of fact that we stand unreserv- 
edly on the great sayings of Jesus, that the merci- 
ful shall find merey, that the pe acemakers are the 
children of God, that the pure in heart shall see 
him, and that they who most truly love one 
another are most truly his disciples. We can, 
therefore, quite naturally rise above all sect arian- 
isms to the work which is as high above sectari- 
anism as the heavens are higher than the earth,— 
to the work which is the true ideal of Jesus, the 
creation not only of a united Church, glorious a 
thing as that w ould be, but of a united humanity. 
This is the ideal work: and we must face it, though 
its magnitude oppress and its splendor dazzle us. 


“ Why is it,” asked a lady, “that so many lose their 


religious unity ; for what lies at the heart of all 


interest in church- -going nowadays?” ‘“ Because they 
haye lost their principle,” was the witty reply. 
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, ten constitution. 
Conference constitutes membership in it, and it will se- 
cure such pleasure and efficiency among the leading 
ladies of Chicago as the Channing Club does among the 
gentlemen. 
added $70 to the treasury of the W. W. U.C., is set forth 


Boston.—Rev. James Freeman Clarke occupied his 
pulpit September 17 for the first time after his return 
from Europe. He took for his theme, “ Europe Thirty 
Years Ago and Europe To-day.”—-Rey. Brooke Herford 
began his ministry in the Arlington street church on 
the 24th ult., under circumstances gratifying to friends 
on two continents. 


Monmovurn, Iti.—The first note that came to the desk 
ofthe Western Secretary on his return bore the cheer- 
ful tidings that “Ten men had reached down deep in 
their pockets and found there $2,000, with which to pur- 
chase a Presbyterian church, and thus have given to the) 
new Unity church a home.” The building has been re- 
paired, and is soon to be dedicated to Freedom, Fellow- 
ship and Character in Religion, and they are now look- | 


ing for the right man, whom we hope will be soon forth- | 
coming. 

Cuicaco.— Unity church is looking forward to a career | 
of steady, quiet but earnest activity, under the leader- | 
ship of Mr. Batchelor. He comesin their midst under 
the most hopeful circumstances. The church exacts, 
and he promises, no inflation or sensational success. But | 
he comes equipped by experience, temperament and | 
culture to work upon long lines, and to lay hold of 
character-building forces. When the agony of house- 
hunting and settling is over, we hope our readers will 
realize that Mr. Batchelor heard,in the call extended 
him by Unity church, the call of the West also. 


noesilies the Chicago ladies have perfected their plans 
for an association of Unitarian women with an unwrit- 


Rev. John Page Hopps, of England, preached in the 
Church of the Messiah on the 24th ult., and spent two| 
He left an impres- | 


: ; “ “Channing's Memoirs,” edited by W. H. Channing. 
sion, as at Saratoga, of a devout and tender spirit,—one | w. E. Channing,” by Brooks. 


or three days in studying our city. 


feeling keenly the woes of humanity, and full of econfi- 
dence that out of the latest science and largest thought 
is to be found the old-new gospel to soothe and to 
help. 

Rev. Mr. Cowl, of the Third church, hurried home 
from Saratoga to give to his people his impressions of 


the first Unitarian body it has been his privilege to 


study ; but he was summoned by telegram to the sick 
bed of his father, and Mr. Jennings occupied his pulpit 
on the 24th ult. 

The Colegrove Book Co.’s store is more crowded with 
good books than ever before, and we are more per- 
suaded than ever that it isa little the pleasantest place 
to buy books we know of, and that the company deserve 
the rapidly increasing trade which they enjoy. We be- 
speak a more friendly and intimate relationship between 
it and our readers. | 

The Channing club-room is clean and homelike as 
ever. Come and see us when in the city. 


Woman’s Workx.—During the absence of the pacific ed- 
itor of this paper, its columns bave been seasoned with 
bright and bristling controversies over, “How theWomen 
should do it?” and other questions. We have been pleased 
to find that while this discussion was going on our women 
have been quietly at work in the line of a more digni- 
fied and effective co-operation. During these summer 


— 


Membership of the Women’s Western 


The success of the first meeting, which 


in the report of the meeting in another column. For 
the inducement of similar efforts elsewhere, we publish 
their programme in full: 
PROGRAMME 
OF 
CHICAGO WOMEN’S UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 1882-85. 


SEPTEMBER 28.—Church of the Messiah. _ 
Subject, Early New England Unitarianisim”’....Leader, Mrs. Fry, 


SU sidhicihide Uttar iecinsvecveticsedinnsibsitsinsstiasolsscanbiiccteten Miss Booth. 
| Octosper 26—Third Church. 
Subject, ‘‘ WiJliam Ellery Channing.”........Leader, Mrs. Heywood. 
DESSSSTIAIAG seve igeeee covets coccccnee coccesceccee ose sesouudions covsveuscabaeie Miss Cabot. 
NOVEMBER eT ee Church. 
Subject, ‘‘ Theodore Parker.”’. ......... 00:00. ceeees Leader, Mrs. Loveday. 
PEISBORIOI GF. costs coccce cevccetovnsecccce coccncces coccnenescoccessencqseseqes Mrs. Adams. 


DECEMBER 28—Church of the Messiah. 
Subject, ‘‘ Transcendentalism.” Emerson. Margaret Fuller. 


din ap bentitinanbentscconeves cas eneveneooueoeooveeuenees Leader, Mrs. Hayden. 

Mis COLI AM Y 220000000000 cccsvrceccccces cocnce sorsosesonocooecocces coves Mrs. Blackman. 
JANUARY 25—Third Church. | = 

Subject, ‘‘ The Liberal PLeSS,” .....s00-+-+ serene Leader, Miss Hilton. 

PE OOTIBG cnc coriccuncdecsi+ccccescoccccscscnecesnscncesessocsconeeusenseeccces Dr. Bedell. 


FEBRUARY 22—Unity Church. ee 
Subject, ‘‘ Later Controversies.” ‘The Free Religious Associa- 


ag PS RE Oe ae encrocececceses Leader, Mrs. Woolley. 

PEIRCE EATIG ccccccinccecconscccceciccscvcccoccens ceseses cococsoesensetenceseese Mrs. Mixer. 
Marcu 29—Church of the Messiah. 

Subject, “* Recent Biblical Criticism.”............... Leader, Mrs. West. 

EOE IE cic eee tenets sivtes cc0scn saccesvnccss 2aseobecesee coseveonsonenes Mrs. Boyesen. 
APRIL 26—Third Church. 

Subject, ‘‘ Rational Religion and Science.”.. ead Leader, Mrs. Dow. 

DEISOOTIR ING oc vecsccecse oovers cecevesocccccessce coccuccsococces eo esooses ...... Mrs. Conger. 
May 31—Unity Church. 

Subject, ‘*‘ Our Western Conference.”’............ Leader, Mrs. Brown. 

I i critininnntnrcsccessnciannadins 2 nebenadeheennenntennen tinnes Mrs. Roche. 


Books OF REFERENCE.—" Life of E. 8. Gannett,” by W. C. Gannett. 
“Centennial of 

“ Lives of Theodore Parker,” by Weiss 
and Frothingham. “ Parker's Sermons,” especially that on ‘Tre 
Transient and Permanent in Christianity.’ ‘ Transcendenta:ism in 
New England,” by Frothingham. Works of M.J. Savage on “ Re- 
_ligion of Evolution,” “ Morals of Evolution,” “ Belief in God,” “ Be- 
liefs about Men.” ‘Faith in Reason,” “Bible of To-day,” by J. W. 
Chadwick. “ The Bible, Whatis It?’ by J.T. Sunderland. ‘Bible 
for Learners.” Arnold's “ Literature and Dogma,” ‘‘ God and the Bi- 
ble” and ** Last a Hedge’s “* Reason in Religion”’ and “Ways 
of the Spirit.” Martineau’s ‘“‘ Modern Materialism.” 


A Social, with lunch, will bei:cludedin each meeting, the latter 
to be served promptly at one o'clock, after which the literary exer- 
cises will take place. 

Mrs. JOHN WILKINSON, Chairman. 


ee ee 


Tue Arcuitects Dip It.—Architects are responsible 
for the churches on the Back Bay lands of Boston. An 
architect built the one with the foolish frieze of sculp- 
ture encircling the lofty, awkward tower and wholly un- 
intelligible from below. Costly sculpture—ugly and un- 
intelligible, it is true, but costly for all that, and by Bar- 
tholdi,a man whose works seem by some fatality to 
have been unloaded upon this bedeviled land, as if we 
had not sculptors enough of our own quite capable of 
work as bad! And this sculpture is put, as I say, at the 
top of alofty tower where no human eye, unless armed 
with spy glasses, can make it out—a proceeding not 
easily reconciled with one’s notions of Boston, where, if 
anywhere in the country, the laws of sesthetics and the 
limitations of the art are supposed to be understood, at 
least, if not spiritually discerned. Ard another archi- 
tect built the church in that Back Bay quarter, dedicated, 
we suppose, to some female saint, since it has for em- 
blem on the top the completest Saratoga trunk—to what 
end, unless an emblem, no mortal could ever tell me 
nor I by my unaided wits discover.—Clarence Cook, in N: 
A, Review. 


— 
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College tendency to Liberal ideas, and the establishment 
| of Yale College as a revolt of the Calvinistic Trinitari- 
‘ans; the founding of a Divinity School in Cambridge; 
the publication of a Liberal paper; the establishment of 
the first Sunday School; the slow movement of all to 
accept the name Unitarian; Dr. Channing’s famous ser- 
mon at the ordination of Jared Sparks, in Baltimore; 
the organization ofthe American Unitarian Association, 
and abrief mention of the ten years of controversy that 
followed, concluded the condensed, well-told story. 
The discussion upon the paper was bright, spirited, 


Sorrespondence. 


-_—— es — _ —— —— ee ee — ———— 


Dear Unity: A notice read from the pulpit of each 
of our three Unitarian churches one Sunday morning, 
recently, said: “The Women’s Unitarian Association 
will meet in the Church of the Messiah, Thursday, Sep- 
tember 28th.” “ What is the Women’s Unitarian Asso- 
tion?” queried the ignorant. Smiles from the superior 
beings, of both sexes, who look upon all women’s meet- 


ings as only another ebullition of the inherent restless- | 4,4 to the point, showing the close attention it had 
ness of the sex, greeted the question. “Come and see,’ | pecejved. To some of those present, much of the his- 
answered those who were in the secret. For the benefit | tory given of the movement we are apt to think of 
of those who are still inquiring, a little explanation may | ,. originating with Dr. Channing, was new ; to others, 
be worth while. At the Women’s Western Unitarian | the pare outline of the facts were familiar through hear- 


Conference, in May, at Cleveland, a resolution was : say and occasional pulpit allusion; but to all the paper 
adopted to encourage the formation of clubs or societies wo. fy] of interest. 


among the women of the West for the study and inves-| when the discussion began to ebb, the Chairman, 


tigation of the faith called Unitarianism. In June a) wrg Wilkinson, said this was a fitting time to have some 
few ladies in Chicago came together, upon the invitation | y +4 from the Saratoga Conference, and of the women’s 
of one of their number, to consider ways and means for yor: in that Conference. 

carrying out thisidea. There was, necessarily, groping; Mrs. §, C. Ll. Jones being called, responded with a 
in this simple beginning. Formalities were voted out, | pie talk—not a regular report. 

but the observance of some simple rules seemed neces- 
sary ; there must also be a line drawn somewhere to_gow= 7 « 
ern topics. A committee was appointed to draw up a 


The topic was announced for the next meeting to be 
William Ellery Channing.’ Music followed, and the 
omepe *) meeting adjourned. The good, genial _ of the occa- 
basis of organization, and another meeting held for its sion, the heartiness with which the work was taken up, 
adoption. At this meeting, time, place and methods of spo large attendance, for the first meeting, were all en- 
investigation were settled, and the “call” alluded to couraging signs that the time was ripe for such a step, 
announced the first of these gatherings. A programme ,,4q that the women of these societies were ready and 
had been arranged for the year, with the subject for each eager for it. 

meeting. A department of miscellany was to add tothe May the contagion spread, and the example be followed 


interest, with a leader who was left free to choose her by the women of every society connected with the Wes- 
method ; this promised originality and variety. l tern Conference. F.LR 


" Lunch promptly at one o’clock, after which a paper. Curcaco, Sept. 29, 1882. 
will be read on ‘Early New England Unitarianism,’”’ oe 
was the further wording of the call. Promptness was © 
the order of the day ; and, in the face of some obstacles, | 
a fine delegation from each of the three churches came 
out, and seventy members were enrolled. This was | —— 
considered a good beginning. A dainty, simple lunch) THE NATIONAL UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 
was served in the parlor of the church, and the fine’ ple 
social spirit that prevailed, the pleasant intermingling of; This body held its biennial session at Saratoga, Sept. 
the ladies of the three societies, who had known each 19 to Sept. 22, 1882. The Conference was called to order 
other only at a distance, was a pleasant prelude to the Tuesday, 9 a.., by the President, Gov. J. D. Long, of 
intellectual repast of which we were to partake in the Massachusetts, who, after a prayer by Dr. James Free- 
lecture room of the chapel. A tap upon the table, and a man Clarke, delivered the address of welcome, after 
gentle word from the Chairman, hushed the cheerful | which the report of the Council, by Rev. Grindall Rey- 
talk that had continued up into the chapel. Music, pro- | nolds, was read, followed by an essay by Rev. J. Page 
vided by the miscellany department, opened the meet-| Hopps, of England, on “ Jesus Christ’s Unrealized Idea 
ing, and the paper followed. ‘of Religious Unity.” 

The paper, or, more properly speaking, the digest upon | followed with an address upon the “ Influence of Science 
“Early New England Unitarianism,” made no attempt on the Progress of Religious Thought.” These gentle- 
to define Unitarianism, but simply to treat it historic- men bore the greetings of the English Unitarian breth- 
ally, giving a condensed account of its gradual growth ren to the Conference, which were heartily received. 
out of the stern Puritanism of the day, and some of the | The afternoon session, beginning at three o’clock, was 
causes which led to it. The King’s Chapel movement, the given to the listening to reports of the A. U. A., by Sec- 
first decisive step taken toward Unitarianism in Amer-| retary Reynolds; of the Western Conference, by Secre- 
ica, was fully related; the Great Controversy, extend- | tary Jones; of the Southern and Middle States, by Rus- 
ing over years; the change of the Hymnal, which was | sell N. Bellows, and of the New England States, by Wm.- 
made about the close of the last century ; the Harvard : S. Heywood. 


Slonferences. 


Dr. William B. Carpenter, F. R.S., 
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On Wednesday an essay was read in the forenoon by 
Rev. George Bachelor, on ‘ The Place of the Unitarian 
Body in the National Life of America.” This was fol- 
lowed by a presentation of the present work and future 
need of “the Unitarian cause in the South,” by Rev. 
Chas. A. Allen, of New Orleans, A. D. Mayo and others. 
In the afternoon there was a discussion of the relations 
between the American Association and the National 
Conference. The commitiee previously appointed re- 
ported a majority report by Dorman P. Eaton, and a 
minority report by J. Ll. Jones. Report was also ren- 
dered by the Ann Arbor Church Committe, through its 
Treasurer, Rey. T. B. Forbush. The evening was devoted 
to the interests of the Woman’s Auxiliary Conference. 

Thursday forenoon was given chiefly to the discussion . 
of the proposed Wade Theological School and the inter- 
est of the Meadville Theological School. The commit- 
tee on the former reported through W. B. Weeden, Esq., 
of Providence, R. I., and Alfred Huidekoper, Esq., pre- 
sented the claims of the latter. In the afternoon ad- 
dresses were made on the general interests of the’cause, 
by Bey. L. Elliot, of Portland, Oregon; 8. \@ Bean, of 
aoe \.H.; Rev. Oscar Clute, of Iowa City, Ia. ; Rev. 

R. Shippen, of Washington, D. C., and others. This 
was followed by a spirited and prolonged discussion of 
the temperance question. In the evening a meeting was 
held in the interest of the religious education of the 
young. 

Friday morning Rev. F. G. Peabody, of Cambridge, 
Mass., read a paper upon “ Liberal Christianity and the 
Spirit of Worship.” Greetings of the Conference were 
extended to Professor Janos Kovacs, of Hungary, and re- 
sponded to by that gentleman, and the closing business 
of the Conference was transacted. 

In the evening a social reunion took place atthe Uni- 
ted States Hotel. 

The following are some of the most important resolu- 
tions and appointments of the Conference: 

WHEREAS, Mr. J. H. Wade made to the late Dr. Bellowsa very lib- 
eral proposal for the establishment of a theological school at Cleve- 
land, which proposition was declined and is no longer pending,— 

Resolved, That the hearty thanks of this Conference be presented to 
this gentleman for his very generous offer. 

Resolved, That a Board—consisting of Dr. F. H. Hedge, Messrs. 
Grindall Reynolds, J. Ll. Jones, H.P. Kidder, E. E. Hale, F. L. Hos- 
mer, E. W. Clark (of Germantown), W. E. Leighton, James De Nor- 
mandie, J. C, Learned, Francis G. Peabody and William C. Gannett— 
be appointed to confer farther with Mr. Wade as to the feasibility of 
such an institution now, to agree on a plan for it, and to establish it 
if they find it can command an endowment of $500,000. 

Resolved, That such an institution would command the cordial 
sympathy and confidence of the Conference. 

Reselved, That it is the duty of our parishes to complete the further 
endowment to the Meadville Theological School of $50,000, voted at 


the last meeting of the Conference, and that a committee of ten be 


appointed to solicit this needed sum, smounting to less than 
$20,000. 


As committee on the above: Rev. E. 
Boston; Rev. J. Ll. Jones, of Chicago; Rev. Johm Sny- 
der, of St. Louis; Samuel H. Tingley, of Providence 


Rev. E. A. Horton, of Boston; Rev. H. H. Barber, of 


Somerville; Rev. G. L. Chaney, of Atlanta; Rey. George 
Batchelor and Joseph Shippen, of Chicago; Rev. Russell 
N. Bellows, of New York. | 


Resolved, That the National Council recommends to our churches 


UNITY. 


| the payment by them of the debt now resting upon the church in 


E. Hale, of. 


—— — —_ ™ ——— —E — 


New Orleans, and the appointment of a committee to solicit sub- 
scriptions for this purpose. - 


The following committee was appointed: Rev. John 
H. Heywood, D. Webster King, of Boston; Dorman B. 
Eaton, of New York; Clarence W. Jones, of Boston ; Geo. 
Leighton, of St. Louis; Rev. T. R. Slicer, of Providence ; 
John M. Gould, of New Orleans: N. H. Skinner, of 
Taunton, Mass.; Rev. E. B. Wilson, of Salem, Mass.: 
Charles R. Weld, of Baltimore; George A. Thayer, of 
ncinnati; Joseph Shippen, of Chicago. 

Resolved, That a committee of nine be appointed by this Confer 


ence to raise a church building fund of $10,000,to be expended in 


aiding the erection of churches at Madison, Wis.,and Des Moines, 
lowa. 


The following were appointed as the committee: Os- 
car Clute, lowa City, Ia.; J. H. Crooker, Madison, Wis. ; 
J. Ll. Jones, Chicago, Ill.; George Batchelor, Chicago, 
Ill.; John Snyder, St. Louis, Mo.; J. P. Illsley, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Joseph P. Rhedes, New York ; Joseph B. 
Moors, Boston ; Brooke Herford, Boston. 


Resolved, That this Conference indorses and recommends the 
special efforts now being made by the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion to secure a more extended and faithful reading of the books 
and periodicals of the denomination among all the people. 


Resolved, That, to erable the Sunday School Society to meet its 
obligations in the faithful performance of its great work, the sum of 
$5,000 should be annually contributed to its treasury; and our 
churches are urged regularly to set aparta Sunday in each year for 
raising funds for this purpose. 

Resolved, That this Conference recommends our societies to raise 
not less than $50,000 in each of the next two years to support the 
American Unitarian Association in its missionary work. 

Resolved, That the Council of this Conference be instructed to in- 
quire at once into the feasibility of securing the entire time of the 
Secretary elect to further the causes which this Conference at this 
session has espoused, and in any other way advance the general 
cause which it represents. Should this be deemed practicable, the 
Council is hereby instructed to respectfully petition the American 
Unitarian Association for a sufficientsum to pay him an adequate 
salary. 

Resolved, That the unutterable evils continually wrought by in- 
temperance, the easy descent from moderate to immoderate drink- 
ing, and the moral wrecks strewn along that downward path, call 
upon Christians and patriots to practice and advocate abstinence 
from the use of all intoxicating liquors as a beverage. 

Resolved, That the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian churches of America here assembled send fraternal greet- 
ingto the ‘‘ Monthly Meeting of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of 
Warwickshire and the Neighboring Counties” of England on the one 
hundredth anniversary of the birth of that organization. The labors 
and sacrifices of Priestley are not forgotten in America. Accept our 
hearty congratulations and God speed, with the wish that another 
century may find this liberal organization still young and thriving. 


Resolved, That the National Conference of Unitarian and other 
Christian churches now sitting at Saratoga cordially respond to the 
kindly and fraternal greeting of the North Midland Presbyterian 
and Unitarian Association, communicated most acceptably through 
the presence of Rev. J. Page Hopps, and sends its best wishes for the 
success and perpetuity of the Association. 

Resolved, That Prof. Janos Kovacs be requested to communicate to 
the Con-istory he represents our thanks for their courtesy in commis- 
sioning to us, and to express our great satisfaction in the prosperity 
of their ancient church. She has given us the right to address her 
in the words of the Apostle: “1 know thy works, and thy love and 
faith and ministry and patience, and that thy last works are more 
than the first.” We congratulate the Consistory on the enlargement 
and prosperity of the University of Kolozsvar. It will be a sacred 
pleasure to the Unitarian Church of America to maintain, if any way 
_it can, that prosperity, and to connect always with the University the 

| loved names of Channing, of Priestley, and of Richmond. For the 
testimony of the Hungarian Church in the past, we offer you our 
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gratitude. For its prosperity in the future, we offer our hopeful | They might differ, but what of that? God made them 


prayers. 
OFFICERS ELECT. 
President—Hon. E. Rockwood Hoar, of Concord, Mass. 
Vice-Presidents—Hon. Samuel F. Miller, of Keokuk, 
Iowa; George C. Shattuck, Esq., of Boston, Mass; Hon. 
Joseph H. Choate, New York, N. Y.; Hon. Peter C. 
Cheney, of Manchester, N. H.; Hon. E. Carlton Sprague, 
suffalo, N. Y.; Hon. Thomas Talbot, Billerica, Mass. 
Secretary—Rev. Russell N. Bellows, of New York, N.Y. 
Treasurer—Wm. Howell Reed, of Boston. 


For Members of the Council—Rev. E. E. Hale, of Boston ; | 


Rev. J. T. Sunderland, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Eliza- 
beth P. Channing, of Milton, Mass.; Rev. Geo. Bachelor, 
of Chicago; Henry P. Kidder, Esq., of Boston; Rev. 
Frederick L. Hosmer, of Cleveland, Ohio; Dorman B. 
Eaton, Esq., of New York; Edward W. Clark, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Rev. Geo. A. Thwyerpof Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Committee on Fellowship, Eastern States—Rev. Charles C. 
Everett, D. D., of Cambridge, Mass. ; Rev. James De Nor- 
mandie, of Portsmouth, N. H.; Rev. Brooke Herford, of 
Boston. Middle States—Rev. Abiel A. Livermore, Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Rev. Sam’! B. Calthrop, Syracuse, N. Y.; Rev. 
George W. Cutter, of Buffalo, N.Y. Western States—Rev. 
John C. Learned, of St. Louis, Mo. ; Rev. John R. Effin- 
ger, of Bloomington, Ill.; Rev. Jenkin LI. Jones, of Chi- 
cago, Ill. Pacific States—Rev. Horatio Stebbins, D. D., of 
San Francisco, Cal.; Rev. Thomas L. Elliot, of Portland, 
Oregon; Rey. David Cronyn, of San Diego, Cal. 

The Committee on Credentials, Hapgood Wright, Esq., 
Chairman, reported that two hundred and nineteen 
churches and religious organizations were represented 
by five hundred and seventy-eight delegates. There 
were also five European delegates present, namely: Dr. 
Wm. B. Carpenter, of London; Rev. J. Page Hopps, of 
Leicester; Rev. Andrew Chalmers, of Wakefield; W. 


1 


Butcher, of Bristol, and Janos Kovacs, Director of the 


Unitarian College at Klausenburg, Hungary. The total 
number of persons attending was over two thousand two 
hundred, being more than have been present at any 
previous session. 


Che Dtudp Gable. 


AU Publications noticed in this Department, as well as New and Stand- 
rhe Books, can be obtained of the Colegrowe Book Co ,49 Madison street, 
hicago. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


John Bright is the next man to be done up in a birth- 
day book.-——Prof. Henry Morley, of University College, 
London, at the annual meeting of the Southern Unita- 
rian Association, recently held at Newport, on the Isle 
of Wight, in a speech on the “ Mission and Purpose of 
Literature,” as reported in the Christian Life, spoke thus 
wisely: “ Literature was the utterance of the life of a 
people, and by its study they learned to march in time 
with those who had lived before, and to go steadily for- 
ward to the aid of the future. It was the high mission 
of literature, when rightly studied, to teach Englishmen 
their duty. This shone out of all our literature. 
Another of its missions was to compel people out of 
their narrowness into brotherhood and _ fellowship. 


to differ that they should express their differences, and 
by so doing gradually sift error from truth, and every 
‘use that man made of that which was most divine with- 
in him raised him nearer to the infinite perfection of 
God Himself. If they were all of one mind they would 
bea lower race than they were, and instead of bewail- 
ing their differences and making them a cause of divi- 
‘sion and estrangement, let them go down on their knees 
and thank God that He had made men to differ, for it 
'was by the mental processes which these differences 
| called into operation that they reached thetruth. Let 
there be free thought, free speech in their fullest devel- 
‘opment. There was nothing to fear. ‘ Let truth and 
error grapple; whoever knew truth worsted in a free 
and open encounter?” It was the binding that made 
the danger.” 


Che Wnify Shliueb. 


OUTLINES FOR A STUDY 


| 


| OF 
| OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES, 
HIS POEMS. 


Planned for home-reading and thought, and two, three or four 
class-meetings, with written papers and conversation. The page- 
references are to the “ Household Edition,” unless the letters I. Ge 
are added to indicate the recent collection called ‘The Iron Gate 
and other Poems.” 


I. 
HOLMES AT HOME. 


‘* What if, a hundred years ago, 
Those close-shut lips had answered, No!” 


PAGE, o PAGE, 

| DoroTHY, QQ. - - 23 CONTENTMENT. - - 170 

| FAMILY RECORD. - 315 RHYMED LESSON. - 47 

|  OLp CAMBRIDGE. - = ~- 304 THE Stupy. - - - 10 

| Lucy. eae 298 OLD MAN DREAMS. - 210 

| OPENING PIANO. - 18] MEETING OF FRIENDS. 293 
MoOoRE CENTENNIAL. I. G, 53 NEARING SNOW-LINE. - 28 
LENDING PUNCH-BOWL. 30) IRON GATE. - - LG 5 
THE ScuHoo.t-Boy. - LG. 66 EPILoGvuE, A. D.1972. - 26 


223 


ONCE MORE. 


Conversation.—For your picture of the man watch him 
at the Breakfast Table (‘* Autocrat’”—‘* Professor ”— 
‘“ Poet’’) and in others’ sketches, as well as in the poems 
above. In ‘ Poetic Localities of Cambridge” he de- 
scribes his old home. Your impression of the man— 
his face, manner, character—from his writings? Which 
part of his advice in the “ Rhymed Lesson” hits your 
best friend ? Notice how often the old-age thought 
comes over Holmes. How came a boy to write “The 
Last Leaf?” Is fifty, old? Compare with his “Snow- 
Line” other old-age poems,—Emerson’s “ Terminus,” 
Whittier’s “St. Martin’s Summer,” Longfellow’s “ Mori- 
turi Salutamus,” and his “‘ Personal Poems” in “In the 
Harbor.” 


II. 
THE FRIEND. 


* When you were Bill and Iwas Joe.” 


PAGE, PAGE 
BILL AND JOR. - - 207 AD AMICUS. - - - 236 
| INDIAN SUMMER, - 211 LAST SuRVIVOR. - LG. 33 
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THe Boys. ee - 213 ABHP. ANDGIL BLAs. LG 

F. W. C. eee eae THE SHADOWS. - LG. 4 | 
OLDEST FRIEND. - - 220 JAS. F. CLARKE. -_ I. G, 57 
ALL HERE. - °* - 222 A Goop TIME GoINe. -_ 169 
OLD CRUISER. - : 225 


Conversation.— Which is the best of the Class-Poems ? 
Is it a sad or a merry series to read?—Identify his 
friends and class-mates, if possible, (the Triennial Cata- 
logue of Harvard College may help) ;and such allusions, 
all through, as— 


three-decker brain, - - 213 romancer, Magnolia, - 1 

the laugher, etc., - - 214 St. Anthony, - - - 138i 

the linguist, etc., - - - 41 the Marseillaise, . - 20 

Joe, Bill, F. W. C., etc. gray chief,. - - - - 145 
III. 


‘= THE DOCTOR. 
"ee Pre den panine ic kill the Deacon, too.”’ 


“ Prose grand specifics Nature gave 
{ Were never poised by weights and scales.” 


PAGE. PAGE. 
COMET. - - : . i) NAT. SAN’Y ASSOC, - 146 
STETHOSCOPE Sona. - 43 Two ARMIES. - - - 182 
MIND’s DIET. - - - 106 R. V. WINKLE, M. D. 280 
MYSTERIOUS ILLNESS. 115 MEDICAL POEM. . - 4 

2 LIVING TEMPLE. - - 143 GRAY CHIEF. . - 145 

"4 RIGHTS. - - - - 198 THE WARES. ° - - 271 

eS Dr. S.G. Howk, - - 299 


Conversation.—Compare his “ Mechanism in Thought 
and Morals,” and essays in “Currents and Counter- 
Currents; ” and for heredity, his “ Elsie Venner” and 
“ Guardian Angel.”—Should you like him for a doctor? 
What sort of doctor’s-talk and medicine would you ex- 
pect from him?—Does the “Two Armies” refer to sol- 
dier and physician ?—Are there any worthy poems by 
any one on the Human Body,—its marvel ?—What other 
doctor-poets or dogtors famous in literature are there? 


IV. 
| THE PATRIOT. 
ee “ Ay, tear her tattered ensign down!” 
PAGE. PAGE. 

DORCHESTER GIANT. - 7 Bro. J. TO SISTER C. - 153 
a ROBINSON OF LEYDEN. 180 UNDER WASH’N ELM. It 
~ AGNES - - - - 39 ARMY HYMN. - - - 
BosToN TEA-PARTY. - 247 SWEET LITTLE MAN. -_ 157 
BUNKER HILL - - 300 UNION AND LIBERTY. 158 
AMER. ACAD. CENT’L. I. G. 62 GooD SHIP UNION. - - 216 
OLD IRONSIDES. - - 1 CHARLES SUMNER. - 2% 
Boston BELLS. - - 53 GOVERNOR ANDREW. - 298 
BOSTON COMMON. - - Wl How Not To SETTLE IT. 237 
: VESTIGIA QUINQUE. I.G. 10 JAPANESE BANQUET. - 258 


Conversation.—Is our early history rich or poor in ro- 
mance ?—Why no Abolition poems ?—Do his war-poems 
stir you? Compare with Lowell, Whittier and Longfel- 
low on similar themes.——The two boy-poets of “Old 
Ironsides ” (see p. 20) and “ Thanatopsis.” 


V. 
THE PREACHER. 


** Build thee more stately mansions, Omy soul!” 


PAGE. PAGE. 
FAMILY RECORD. » ae A Sun-Day HYMN. - 
RHYMED LESSONS. - 50-57 A MOTHER'S SECRET. ~- 117 


QUESTIONING. - - 194 THE LasT LOOK, - - 145 
WoORSHIP. - - - - 196 UNDER VIOLETS. - 177 


ee eee ee es en 


MANHOOD, : - - 196 H. C. M,. - . . - 29 
RIGHTS. - . . - 198 ORGAN-BLOWER. - - 25 
IDOLS. - : - - 201 Ints, HER Book. - - 179 

. xy. -« . - - - 203 AVIS. : - . 142 
AT PANTOMIME. - - 25 TRUTHS. - - - « . 
TWo SONNETS. - - IG. 31 ST. ANTHONY. . - 181 “ 
CROOKED FOOTPATH. - 73 CHAMBERED NAUTILUS, 161 
HYMN OF TRUST. - ee Tue Last LEAF. - 1 


Conversation.— Which stirs bim most, his denials or 
his affirmations? Compare his anti-Calvinism with 
that of Whittier in “ The Eternal Goodness.” Does he 
do justice to Calvinism? The secret of his strong feel- 
ing against it ?—Should you say of him, A man of deep 
reverence and deep brotherliness ?—How few poems of 
Life! How few of Reform,—are there any? Does he 
rouse your conscience? What is his effect on you? 


VI. 
THE POET. 


* As the seasons slid along, 


f very year a notch of song.’ 


- 


PAGE, PAGE, 
To My READER. - - xi PoEM TO ORDER. - 
SYMPATHIES, - - - 191 SMILING LISTENER. - = a % 
MUSA. - - - - - 183 FAMILIAR LETTER. - uM) 
SVEN SONG, - - - 227 ATLANTIC DINNER. - 206 
OPENING THE WINDOW. UI WORDSWORTH. - - 27 
PROGRAMME. - - - Bi BURNS. - - : - Lo 
OLD YEAR SONG. - - 243 BRYANT. - . - - 259 
SILENT MELOpyY. - I.G, 80 LONGFELLOW. - - - De 
VOICELESS. - - - il WHITTIER’S BIRTHDAY, 

I. GCG. 27 


Conversation.— What poems of Nature do you find? 
Has he the poet’s eye for Nature? What think you of 
his Spring and Avtumn pictures (99, 165, 243) ?—Com- 
pare Holmes’s ileal of the Poet and his Mission with 
that of other poets. Is poetry an earnest business or a 
pastime to him? 


VII. 
THE WIT. 


** Tnever dare to write 
As funny as I can.”’ 


PAGE. PAGE, 
HEIGHT OF RIDICULOUS. 12 PROLOGUE. - - - 166 
DILEMMA, - - - - 4 DEACON’S SHAY. - - W 
Music-GRIN DERS. - 4 How OLD HORSE Won. 309 
ORGAN BLOWER. - - 26 PARSON T’s LEGACY. - 178 
CONTENTMENT. - - 170 FAREWELL AGASSIZ. - 24 
HoT SEASON. - - - # AUNT TABITHA. - 187 
DESTINATION. - - 171 WHAT ALL THINK, - 16 
CHANSON. - - - - 26 LATTER DAY WARNINGS, 168 


‘Conversation.—Is it wit or humor? Does it ever sting? 
What geniality or self-control—which is it?—thatshows 
in Holmes! But do you wish he had used his power to 
sting some things? Compare his fun with Lowell’s and 
Bret Harte’s and Hood’s.—The imagination of the poet 
and that of the humorist compared. Does humor steal 
the sense of beauty away? Does it imply shallow sym- 

-pathies? Has Holmes much of the humorist’s pathos? 
In what poems do you find it ?—Are “ metrical essays” 
to be borne? Are “occasional” verses—“ poems served 
to order”—often poems? Has Holmes’s good-nature 
(see “ Programme,” 242) cost him dear, or not, as poet? 
‘Is he an artist as to words, phrases and music of verse? 
| Among our five elder poets, what word or two character- 
| izes him and our debtto him? Is hea great poet? By 
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UNITY. 


what poems will he be known in 1972? Which shows ite of Elizabeth. Schemes of colonization. Princely 
him at his best, his prose or poetry? Is not his best! magnificence. The Armada. Visit to Spencer. Love 
poetry in his prose ? | intrigue with Elizabeth Throgmorton. Committed to 

What three poems seem his noblest to you? What) the Tower by the Queen. Quest in search of the fabled 
.three. his funniest? His three best compliments to| El Dorado. Capture of Cadiz. Expedition against the 
friends? Ten familiar quotations? Better the seven | Azores. Hostility of King James. Charge of treasona- 
mottoes chosen above for our seven glimpses of the} ble’conspiracy. Trial. Lordly demeanor. Condemna- 


poet. (These last five questions meant for written an- | tion. Imprisonment. Letter written to his wife the night 
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swers. ) before his expected execution, Release. Expedition to 
—_—_—_———7 : Guiana. Return. Arrest. Execution. Heroic bearing. 

A COURSE OF STUDY IN THE ELIZABETHAN | Personal appearance. Splendor of apparel. Character. 
PORTS. “The History of the World.” Miscellaneous prose 


writings. Poems. 


Our friend and fellow worker, Rev. Loring E. Beckwith. A. B.. of | Authorities.—St. John’s Biography of Raleigh. Charles 
Cambridge, Mass. (353 Harvard street), has for some years devote S| ws; 1. ‘Vev Rapier’s EF 
time and talent largely to the study and teaching of English litera. Kingsley’s Essay. McVey Rapier’s Essay. 
ture. His lecture courses on this subject have been given in many of > Srpnry: 
the principal towns and cities of New England, and, we believe, the | Tit, Priv SIDNEY: His Lirs, CHARACTER AKRD 
Middle States, and have drawn forth most appreciative notices from | Writrincs.—Ancestryv. Youthful gravity and love of 
eminent scholars like Rev. Drs. Frederick H. Hedge, Andrew P. Pea- | : ~ Se . 
body, C. C. Everett, and the poet-artist,C. P. Cranch. We have cher-| knowledge. College career. Designed forthe functions 


ished a hope that Mr. Beckwith may some day visit the West and a es . . 
lecture before our churches, Unity Clubs, colleges, literary societies of statesman and ambassador. Continental travels, 


and schools. Meanwhile there comes to us the syllabus of a course Mission to Germany. High commendation of him by 
prepared by himon “ The Literature of the Age of Elizabeth,” which penne ' ee , 
seems to us to contain so many valuable suggestions that we have | William of Orange. His manly defense of his father. 


requested Mr. Beckwith to condense it, furnish a few references to’) Wo:,.,Ach3 3 —— . : . 
books and authorities, and to permit us to print itin Usrry. Itis our | I riendship with | pencer. His letter to the (lJueen in 


hope that it may serve as a guide and help in the intelligent and | gpnposition to her marriage with the Duke of Alencon. 
conservative study of the Elizabethan era for such of our chure ; 


clubs and literary societies as may desire to ayail themselves of it. | The Countess of Pembroke. ‘“ Translation into Verse 


Although pressed for time, Mr. Beckwith has made such alterations | ee ‘ , . . 
snd abridgements as will make it serviceable“to this end. We trust | of the Psalms of David.” Love affair with Penelope 


it will prove of value to our clubs, pet ap mews the way to a more | Devereux. The idol of the court. “ The Countess of 

thorough study of English literature usder some such instructed and | : ae . 

genial direction as his. c.w.w. | Pembroke’s Arcadia.”~ “ The Defense of Poesy. As- 
: 'trophel and Stella’ Penelope Devereux. Scheme of 


SYLLABUS OF A COURSE ON THE LITERATURE | American colonization. Knighted. Appointed Gover- 


OF THE AGE OF ELIZABETH. ~ nor of Flushing. Wounded at Zutphen. Death. Per- 
ae sonal appearance. The impression made by him upon 
BY LORING E. BECKWITH, A. B. his contemporaries. Noble character. The service ren- 


dered by him to English literature. 


I. Inrropuctrory.—The general aspects of social and | Authorities.—Sydney: Cotemporary Memoir of, by 


intellectual life during the age of Elizabeth. The trans- | Saari Lae Sveene- Meters biographies by ldore 
formation of society, as exhibited in architecture, home| Netherlands. =  _ 


life, dress ee a Bon “9 =e; IV. Francis Bacon: His Lire anp CHARACTER.— 
amusements of the time. e administration of justice. | Parentage. Precocity. College career. Law studies. 


Riots. The model boy. The Englishwoman of the pe- Professional and public career. Transient glow of pat- 


riod and her education. The marvellous intellectual riotism. Displeasure of the Queen. Suitor for office. ° 
and moral transformation of society. The dissolution Failure of his suit. Friendship of Essex. Elizabeth’s 


of old social institutions. — The Frise of new religious | favorable opinion of Bacon. Failure of a second suit 
ideals. Science. Invention. Discovery. Industry. for office. Publication of the “ Essays.” The munifi- 


Lave of travel and exploration, ore. ! | cent gift of Essex. The part that Bacon took in secur- 
The general aspects of literature during this age. The | 


: ing the condemnation of his generousfriend. Knighted. 
transformation of literature as related to the transforma- |, B ‘ 


tion of mind and manners. Elizabethan iterstnse) ee Appointment as Attorney General. Appoint- 


ih: -mentas Lord Keeper. Offence given to Buckingham 
characterized. The drama. This literary epoch com- | Therese ~P it Ait «heel wr 
aad wit, ta ci ; a Sg atte gs rt and the King. His servility. Reconciliation. Appoint- 
eee ™ Pe ee ee a | ment as Lord High Chancellor. Elevation to the peer- 
as i : ; .. |age. Splendor of the celebration of his sixtieth birth- 
Authorities.—F. J. Furnivall’s “ Annotations on Phil- " : 


lip Stubbes’ Anatomy of Abuses,” and on Harrison’s | day. Charges of corruption against him. _Prostrated 
“Description of England.” Full of interesting informa- | by the accusation. Confession. The decision of the 
tion, but perhaps not easily obtainable. Thornburgh’s House of Lords. Sentence. Poverty. Rallies from his 


’ Shakespeare’s England.” Sir W. Scott’s “ Kenilworth.” | disgrace. Great literary undertakings Last illness and 
Kingsley’s “‘Amyas Leigh.” The historians, Froude, death | | 


Hume, Green, etc. Histories of English Literature, by : a 
Taine, Morley, etc. Stopford Brooke’s “ Primer of Eng-| Personal appearance. Versatility of intellect. Orator- 


lish Literature.” ical powers. The diverse estimates of his moral char- 
Il. Wavrer RALeiqGu — His Lirgz, CHaracrer Anp/j|acter. Testimony of Ben Jonson. 
Writines.—Parentage and birthplace. College career.| Tue Writincs'or Bacon, etc.—The “ Essays.” The 


Friendship with Sidney. Military service. Introduc-| place accorded to them in English literature. Criticism, — 


ion to the notice of the Queen. Knighted. The favor-| Citations. The “Advancement of Learning.” “The 
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Dignitate et Augmentis Scientiarum.” 
Veterum.” 


“ De Sapientia 
“Instauratio Magna.” “ Novum Organum.” 


Bacon’s philosophy. “ History of the Reign of King 
Henry.” “ Apophthegms.” “ New Atlantis.” “Psalms 
in verse.” 


[Richarp Hooxer.— “The Ecclesiastical Polity.” 
Rospert Burton.—‘ The Anatomy of Melancholy.” 
Authorities—Bacon. Spedding’s Life of Bacon. Camp- 


Hooker’s Biography in Walton’s Lives. 
study, if time permits. | 


VY. Epmunp Spenser — His* Lire, CHARACTER AND 
Wraitines.—The time and place of his birth. The Spen- 
ser family. School and college life. Love affair and dis- 
appointment. Friendship with Sidney. Early poems. 
“The Shepherd’s Calendar.” The residence of Spenser 
in Ireland. “ Daphnaida.” 
“Prosopopoia.” “ Muiopotmos,” 


and introduced by him to the Queen. “Colin Clout’s 


genius. 
from school. 
marriage. The theory of his unhappy marriage exam- 
ined. The evidences in favor of the deer-stealing tradi- 
tion considered. 
occupation in the metropolis. 
like of his profession. 
gy — Vow Nanieva Feaay | Him by a contemporary author. 
Ree mg: so dy ngs Langa fy .  tetaieaing | Chettle. The dedication of “ Venus and Adonis,” and 
of “Lucrece.” The friendship of Southampton. Pro- 


' 
’ 
' 
| 


‘‘The Tears of the Muses.” | 
Visited by Raleigh | 


Financial difficulties of his father. Withdrawal 
Subsequent employment. Courtship and 


His earliest 
Ability as an actor. Dis- 
First indisputable reference to 
The testimony of 


Migration to London, 


fessional and social position. Relations with Elizabeth. 
Purchase of New Place in Stratford. Intimacy with Ben 
Jonson. Notice of him by Francis Meres. Professional 
success and wealth. His retirement from the stage 


Domestic history. Last years. Death. Will. Monu- 
ment. Character. 


Authorities. —H. N. Hudson on the Origin and Growth 
of the Dramain England,in his Life of Shakespeare. 
R. G. White, Life of Shakespeare, which contains an ac- 


come Home again.” “Astrophel.” “ Amoretti.” “ Epi- count of the rise and progress of the English drama. 
thalamion.” Successfulcourtship. Marriage. ‘ Protha- | Hazlitt’s Lectures on the Dramatic Literature ofthe Age 


lamion.” A volume of hymns. 
Ireland.” Poverty. Death. Personal 
Scholarship. Character. “The Faerie Queene.” The 
manner in which the “ Faerie Queene” originated, The 
design and plan of the poem. The nature of the allegory. 
The defects of the poem. Spenser very warmly com- 


mended hy the poets. The indebtedness of many great, 


English poets:to him. Acknowledged by them as their 
master and guide. The explanation of the charm that 
the “Faerie Queene” has exercised over poetical and 
earnest minds in England. Spenser the source of moral 
as well as of poetic inspiration to his race and age. 


Authorities.—R. W. Church’s Biography in Morley’s 
English Men of Letters. J. L. Craik’s Spenser and his 
Poetry. 

[Minor ExvizABETHAN Ports.—Daniel Drayton, Davies, 


Donne, Hall, Withar, Wotton, etc. These abundantly 
repay study, but are omitted from a desire to condense 
this syllabus. Authorities—Biographies of Donne and 
Wotton, in Walton’s Lives. Alexander Chalmers’ Works 
of the English Poets. ] 

VI. THe OricGiN AND PROGRESS OF THE ENGLISH 
DRAMA, AND THE EARLY ELIZABETHAN DRAMATISTS.— 
The source of the English drama religious. The miracle- 
play. The morality-play. The interlude. The first 
English comedy. The first English tragedy. The erec- 
tion of the first public theatre in England. The unex- 
'  ampled rise of the Elizabethan drama. The Elizabethan 
' theatre. Its architectural arrangements. Exhibition 
4 of plays. A performance described. Scenery, machinery, 
and stage decoration. Prices paid for plays. The early 
Elizabethan dramatists. Robert Greene: his life, char- 
acter and writings. Christopher Marlowe: his life and 
character. Admiration of his genius manifested by his 
contemporaries. His skepticism and dissolute life. His 
dramatic work characterized. His plays. ‘‘ Tambur- 
laine the Great.” “The Jew of Malta.” “ Edward the 
Second.” “The Tragical History of Dr. Faustus.” Mar- 
lowe’s lyrical genius. 

VII. Wri1i1am SHakespeareE: THe Man.—His early 
home. Thename. Ancestry. Time and place of birth. 


“View of the State of. 


Phillips, R. Grant White, ete. 
appearance. 


of Elizabeth. Shakespeare’s Life by J. O. Halliwell, 


VIIf. Witiram SHakspearRe: Toe Dramatist.—The 
four periods of his career as a dramatist.. The fi e- 
riod. The order in which the plays belonging to th 
period were produced, and the characteristics of these 
plays. Commentary on the historical play of “ King 


wpe the Second,” as illustrative of this stage in 


t etevelopment of the genius of Shakspeare. 

The second period of dramatic authorship. Order of 
the plays. Characteristics of these plays. Commen- 
tary on the comedy of “The Merchant of Venice,” as 
illustrative of this period of literary development, 

The third period of authorship. Order of the plays. 
Their characteristics. Commentary on the tragedy of 
“ Hamlet,” as illustrative of this period. 

The fourth period of authorship, Order of the plays. 
Their characteristics. “The Winter’s Tale.” “ Cym- 
beline.” Commentary on “The Tempest,” in illustra- 
tion of the fourth period. 

Characteristics of the genius of Shakspeare. 


Authorities—Gervinus’ Commentaries. Prof. Dow- 
den’s Shakspeare. Prof. Dowden’s Shakspeare Primer. 
Prof Dowden’s Shakspeare: a Critical Study of his Mind 
and Art. H.N. Hudson. Bagehot’s Estimates of some 
Englishmen and Scotchmen. Emerson’s Representative 
Men. Guizot’s Shakspeare and his Times. Taine’s 
History of English Literature. E. P. Whipple: Essays 
and Reviews. 


IX. Ben Jonson, BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER, AND THE 
Minor EizABeTHAN DraAmaAtists.—Ben Jonson. Edu- 
cation. Military career. Becomes an actor. Duel. 
Literary production. In prison. Poet-laureate. Death. 
Character. Characteristics of his dramatic productions. 
Adoption of the classical model. His plays. “The Al- 


chemist;” analysis of the play, with illustrative ex- 
tracts. Poems and songs. 


BEAUMONT AND FLercuer. Parentage and early life 
of John Fletcher. Birth and edueation of Francis 
Beaumont. The intimacy of Beaumont and Fletcher. 
Death of Beaumont. Death of Fletcher. Their works, etc- 


Authorities —Gifford’s Memoir of Ben Jonson. Camp- 
bell’s Lives of the British Dramatists. Works of Jon- 
son, Beaumont and Fletcher, etc. 


Education. The influence of the early drama upon his | 
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A SONG FOR WOMEN. 


Within a dreary, narrow room talized. Sir, he understood that! I could see the blood : 
That looks upon & nolsome street, thrill in his veins, his eyes flash lightning, the color ~ 
Half fainting with the stifling heat, d tn hie cheeks : A awh nice d d 

A starving girl works out her doom. come and go 1n DIS Cheeks ; and when my voice droppe m: 

Yet not the less in God’s sweet air and broke for the concluding lines, where Bozarrissinks ~~ 
pen poet cee at ttt ona to sleep in death at the very moment of victory,the ~~ 
se ie am son’s eyes filled with tears which dropped like diamonds ~~ 

Swift ceaseless toil scarce winneth bread ; on the ground as he gazed at me. Ah! oratory, sir, is 


From early dawn till twilight falls, the universal language. But I should have liked Hal- 


Shut in by four dull, ugly walls, 


The hours crawl round with murderous tread, leck to hear his poem recited by me to such an audi- 
And all the while, in some still place, ence.”’—New York Star. 


Where intertwining boughs embrace, 
The blackbirds build, time flies apace. 


With envy of the folk who die, and Robert Bonner, with a few other rich men, havere- | 


Who may at last their leisure take, 
Whose longed-for sleep none roughly wake, 
Tired hands the restless needle ply ; 
But far and wide in meadows green 
The golden buttercups are seen, 
And reddening sorrel nods between. 


Too pure and proud to soil her soul, 
Or stoop to basely gotten gain, 
By days of changeless want and pain 
The seamstr¢ss earns a prisoner's dole; Pras 
While in the peaceful fields the sheep 
Feed, quiet; and through heaven’s blue deep, 
The silent cloud: wings stainless sweep. 


And if she be alive or dead 
That weary woman scarcely knows, 
But back and forth the needle goes, 
In tune with throbbing heart and head. 
Lo! where the leaning alders part, 
White-bosomed swallows, blithe of heart, 
Above still waters skim and dart. 


i 


O God in heaven! shall I, who share 
That dying woman’s womanhood, 
Taste all the summer's bounteous good 
Unburdened by her weight of care? 
The white mood-daisies stir the grass; 
The lengthening shadows o'er them pass; 
The meadow pool is smooth as glass. 


—A,. Matheson, in Macmillan’s Magazine. 


Epwin FoRREST AND THE SON oF Marco Bozarris.— 
We were talking, the other day, about Greeks, apropos 
to Bernhardt’s queer marriage to Damala, when I re- 
called a curious incident related to me by Edwin For- 
rest. I had gone on to Philadelphia to take my Christ- 
mas dinner with poor Forney, and, of course, a call up- 
on Forrest was in order. The veteran tragedian showed 
us through his picture-gallery, and I happened to please 
him by admiring his favorites—Napoleon at the Krem- 
lin, and a pair of merry maidens bathing, I think they 
were. Presently we stepped in front of a portrait of 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, with whom all three of us were ac- 
quainted when he served as a sort of Newman Noggs in 
the office of the Astors. “Who would have thought,” 
said Forrest, “‘that such a chap as Halleck could have 
written ‘Marco Bozarris,’ a poem that fires my blood 
whenever I recite those lines :— 

“ Strike! till the last armed foe expires! 
Strike! for your altars and your fires! 


Strike! for the green graves of your sires! 
God and your native land!”’ 


And strangely enough,” he continued, “ I met the son of | still more true of the more complex and difficult ques- 


Marco Bozarris while I was in Greece. He had seemed 
to me a traditional personage; but to meet his son gave 
him a reality which I have never since lost.” 

“What sort of-a man was young Bozarris?” I in- 
quired. 

“Six feet two inches high,” replied Forrest; “ straight 
and slim as a palm-tree ; a face like the antique; a mod- 
el, sir, of manly beauty. Only a hero could have had 
such a son.” 

‘And was his mind equal to his physique?”’ 
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my French was not fluent. However, we managed to 
Che Gxchange CWable. understand each other a little, and I told him about Hal- 
Bilis: wit chains Lota leck’s poem. He had never even heard of it. The 
mood was on me, and, standing up in that Greek cafe, 
with not a soul near who knew English, I recited the 
whole of it to the son of the hero whom it has immor- 


ooo 


Some or Rey. Dr. Jonn Hatu’s Peorpie.—kR. L. Stuart 


cently given one of the best telescopes of the age to 
Princeton College, the expense being $25,000. hen 
some one remarked to John Hall that “his people had 
spent an enormous sum on their church,” he replied 
that “they had given away since it was built a vastly 
greater amount for charity.” Iam reminded of this by 
the fact that R. L. & A. Stuart have recently contrib- 
ted $25,000 to foreign missions. They were among the 
leading men in the above mentioned. church, and this 
shows that their work is not limited to their own nar- 
row circle. Robert L. Stuart still signs the old firm “ R. 
L. & A. Stuart,” for he holds that the partnership is un- 
broken, though his brother has gone to the better world. 
The president of the board of trustees of Hall’s church 
(Robert Bonner) is, like his pastor, of Irish birth, though 
he came over in his boyhood. His parents settled in 
Hartford, where he entered the office of the Courant, 
and thus learned to be a printer, being the best compos- 
itor of his day. Bonner is also a trustee of Princeton 
College. He lives near John Hall’s great church, and is 
highly valued as one of its most efficient men. He is 
ready to co-operate in the matter of donations, but not- 
withstanding his liberality and wealth he has never 
been able to obtain a social position. This is due tothe 
trashy nature of his paper, which the gentry look upon 
with almost contempt. Hence the Ledger man, while 
famous for his horses, has never been able to drive his 
way into good society.—N. Y. Correspondence Concord 
(.N. H.).Monitor. 


Wauat hurts any true movement is not opposition, 
but inertia. I rejoice to see women criticising and re- 
sisting candidates who oppose woman. suffrage, but — 
they ought to oppose them for holding the opinion, not — 
for expressing it. If they hold it, they ought to ex- ~ 
press it, so long as this is not done unfairly or discourte- 
ously. Such acandidatehasa clear right to his opinion; 
it represents, for the time being, the opinion of the ma- 
jority, and the more plainly it is put, the more plainly 
it can be answered. Ifitis putin a frivolous or a ty- 
rannical spirit, it may fairly be condemned; but not if ~ 
it is serious and dignified conviction, and so stated. * ~— 

* * Right action consists not in holding this or that ~ 
opinion, but in being true to the opinion one holds. = 
We all recognized this, even in dealing with the far. © 
simpler and easier problem of chattel slavery, and itis ~~ 


a 


a 
we + 


tion of enfranchisement. We may rightfully refuse to 
vote for those who differ from us on this point, but we — 
have no right to condemn them for being true totheir ~ 
conviction of expressing them. The more faithful they 
now are tothe wrong doctrines, the better they will — 
hold to the right ones if we can only convert them.—J. 
W. Higginson, in the Woman’s Journal. “a 
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You cannot dream yourself into a character; youmust — 


“T could not tell at first. He spoke no English, and | hammer and forge yourself one.— Froude. 
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Wrnnouncements. 
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Harvest Fesrivau.—The Unitarian Sunday School | 


Society, 7 Tremont Place, Boston, has issued a new ser- 


vice of Thanksgiving for the Harvest, prepared for our; 


churches by Rev. C. W. Wendte. It contemplates a 
Union Service of Congregation and Sunday School, and | 
contains prayer, hymns, carols and Scripture responses, | 
together with an accompanying sheet of notes and sug- 
gestions, giving directions for decorating the sanctuary, 
and conducting the service so as to make it an occasion 
of cheer and inspiration to young and old. Price, $2.00 


’ 
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= hundred ; $1.00 per half hundred; 3 cents each for | 


ess than half a hundred. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE. 


Receipts to date have beenas follows : 


From former Treasurer, D@lance.........sccccesceeeererseceeeees $ 9.32 

May 22— “ Rochester, N. Y., per Rev. N. M. Mann.............. 120.00 

May 31— “ St. Paul, Minn., per Rev W.C. Gannett............. 70.25 

June 9— “ Omaha, Neb.. per Rey. W. E. Copeland............... 10.00 

June 20— “ Church of Messiah, of Chicago, per R. D. Slo- 

GUT. TF PORIIITOE vcccsecceccnset spaces cesesedccces 26cc0s coccee « 210.00 

July 8— “ St. Paul, per Rev. W. C. Gannett.................-cc0e008 12 89 

ee: EIN UII icecurcvcceccs coscocssous cab eeqnescesecscconsesiccecs 10.00 
Aug. 5— “ Church of Messiah, of Chicago, per R. D. Slo- : 

CUE, FT CIRO onc ccesseceseccnseierans eonennsecepenscocccts « 140,00 

Sept.28— “ Rev. Fred’k Frothingham, for life membership.. 25.00 

“ — “ Rev. C. C. Everett, for annual membership...... —— 

“ .— “ E,W. Clark, for life membership........00.. cece ese 25.00 

Sc60t.. Ganbeoquetiginsegsubtiocbushenecesacessecesnieciines tedeuesovagnesesqeoosensel $633.46 


Societies and contributors are reminded of the resolu- 
tion passed at the Cleveland Conference, urging that 
contributions be paid in twp semi-annual installments. 
The season of work is again upon us; our Secretary has 
returned from Wales and Saratoga; the demand for 
money exceeds the supply. 
be thankfully received and duly acknowledged. 

JOSEPH SHIPPEN, Treasurer, 
No. 59 Portland Block, Chicago, Ill. 
September 29, 1882. 


WESTERN UNITARIAN CHURCH BUILDING 
FUND. 
(Not less than $10.000 to be raised.) 
Receipts to date have been as follows: 


From Rev. Frederick Frothinghanm..............ccccccccccessecssecesesceee, $100.00 
i CCE Ti scctiiinin ccc cscnpadonantscsuedenteeteecnsebeensessttesccsecese: 50.00 
iossendasbensnbeatipichouet coqebissoentnnebiscbtbneuseentbanciscsceucens § 10.00 © 

ERR IRE ee nen ye Ray ae UR ee TNO ee Pa a NN Oe $160.00 


Surely a prompt and good start! 


JOSEPH SHIPPEN, 


Treasurer of Committee appointed by the National 


Unitarian Conference, 
No. 59 Portland Block, Chicago, III. 
September 29, 1882. 


UNITY RECEIPTS. 


Elizabeth W. Allen, $1.50; E. A. H. Allen, $1.50; E. J. 


Cogswell, $1.50; Frederick Frothingham, $25.00; Louisa 
Martin, $1.50; Rev. C. C. Everett, $1.50: Mrs. C. 
Schneider, $1.50; Miss Emma Everett, $1.50; Dr. Wilson, 
$1.50; Mra. W. F. Tempel, $300; Rev. A. F. Barley, 


$1.50; N. H. Skinner, $2.00; C. H. Pratt, $1.50; Mrs. A. 


P. Wise, $1.50; Miss Dora Jordan, $150; H. L. Crosby, 
$1.50; Rev. J. L. Marsh, $4.00; Mrs. M. R. Lyman, $1.50. 


“LITTLE UNITY” RECEIPTS. 


Elizabeth Wallen, .50; E. J. Cogswell, .35: Rev. C. C- 
Everett, .50; Harriet L. Crosby, .35; Ida Hains, .75. 


logue, 


Prompt remittances will 


The Mennonites of Manitoba are divided into the 
Hook-and-Eye party and the Button party. The former 
are conservatives, and see danger in buttons ;the latter 
are radical and progressive, insisting upon the inno- 
cence of buttons, also their convenience and cheap- 
ness. 


Mrs. THROOP’S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


HOME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


Opens September 25th. 


Pupils fitted for Harvard Examinations. Circulars sent on appli- 
cation to Mrs. E. 8. THROOP, 51 High Street, PoRTLAND, Mk. 


————— _ ee _ — 


WEST NEWTON 


-EnNGLISH-AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 


The Swenty ate peat of. this Family and Day School for Boye 


and Girls will begin Wednesday, Sept. 20, 1882. 
catalogue, 


Address NATH’L T. ALLEN, 
West NEWTON, MAss. 


DEH PAUW 
College for Young Women, 


rHE HOME COLLEGE. 


Fall term begins Sept. 6, 1882. Classical, Scientific, Philosophical and 
Normal Courses. of study, with Musie and Art Schools, and 
School of Elocution. Faculty, 8 Free Library. Send Stamp for Cata- 

F. A FRIEDLEY, President, New Albany, Ind. 


For particulars @ 


— — 


HENRY L. REXFORD. DAVID K. PRENTICE, 


- REXFORD & PRENTICE, 


LAWYERS, 
89 MADISON STREET, ROOM 11. 


CHICAGO. 


Collections made in all parts United States and Canada. 
National Bank of Illinois, Chicago. 


DR. J. W. WASSALL 
Dentist, 


103 State Street, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Reference, 


ROOM S32. 
Take Elevator, 


rn 


TitkE 


EE RELIGIOUS INDES. 


" 


The FreE RELIGIoUS INDFx is published every Thursday, by the 


Free Religious Association, at No. 3 Tremont Place, Boston. Terms, 


three dollars per year. Ww, J. PoTTER, editor. 


THE OBJECTS Of the Association are the objects of THE INDEX, 
namely: * To promote the practical interests «f pure religion, to in- 
crease fellowship in the spirit. and to encourage the scientific study 
of man’s religious nature and history;” in oiher words, Righteous- 
ness, Brotherhood and Truth. And it seeks these ends by the method 

of perfect Liberty of Thought. It would subject the traditional 
authority of all special religions and alleged revelations—the Chris- 
tian no less than others—to the judgment of scientific criticism and 
impartial reason. It would thus sevck to emancipate Religion from 
bondage to eccl+siastical dogmatism and sectarianism, in order that 
the practiva! power of Religion may be put more effectually to the 
| service cf u higher Morality and an improved Social Welfare, 
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UNITY. 


For a short time we offer the Cel 
mounted or Desk Size 50 cents extra. 


the Unitarian Ministry. 


are very moderate. 
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Pens sent by return mail. 
‘The Livermore Pocket Pencil—beautiful, neat. and durable. 


ee iti‘(‘é‘é‘éCSTYYLOGRAPHIC PEN CO., 38 Madison Street, Chicago. 
Begins its next Academic Year September 26. The main 
purpose of the institution is to prepare young men for 
There is no charge for tuition, 
room-rent or use of library, and all necessary expenses 


For full particulars, apply to 
Rey. A. A. LIVERMORE, 


The Livermore New Stylograp 


ebrated Livermore Pens for 


Every Pen warranted. 


Price only 50 cents. 


323 
hic Pen. 


ao — 


@1.75 each, (former price $3.00). Gold 


Will reopen Wednesday 
Orchard street. Home, 
address, Jamaica Plain, 


resident, 
Meadville, Penn. 


MRS. JAMES P. WALKER’S 
Home and Day School for Young Ladies and Children, 


Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass., 


, Sept. 20, 1882. Schoolhouse, Centre, corner 
Elm street, corner Walker street. Post-office 
Mass. 
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The SHORTEST, QUICKEST and 


And all BEST line to St. Joseph, 
points in lowa, ‘4 Atchison, Topeka, Deni- 
Nebraska, Missouri, Kan- RIF 800, Dallas, Gal- 


sas, New Mexico, Arizona, Mou 
tana and Texas. 


Nationally reputed as 
being the Great 
Zz ThroughCar 


ly conceded to 
be the best equipped 
Railroad in the World for 
all classes of travel. 


All connections made 
In Union 
Depots. 


OO 


and you will 
find traveling a 
luxury, instead 
of a dis- 


Through 
Tickets via this 
Celebrated Line fo 
Sale at all offices in 


Canada. 
information 
about Rates of 
Fare, Sleeping Cars, 


V etc.. cheerfully given by 


; La POTTER, PERCEVAL LOWELL, 
d Vice Pres't & Gen’l Manager, Gen. Pass. Agt., 
Chicago, Ill, Chicago, {11, 


| 
| 


lPAL+LINE 


comfort. 


7 . L | * _ 
“UN CHICAS ' 
*9-"< [CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RAILWAY, | 


The Chicago & North-Western R’y 


Is the OLDEST ! BEST CONSTRUCTED! BEST 
EQUIPPED ! and hence the 


LEADING RAILWAY 
OF THE WEST AND NORTHWEST! 


It is the short and best route between Chicago and all 
points in 

Northern Illinois, Iowa, Dakota, Wyoming, 

Nebraska, California, Oregon, Arizona, Utah 


| Ling oilb 


veston, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, Nevada, and for | 


COUNCIL BLUFFS, OMAHA, 
DENVER, LEADVILLE. 


SALT LAKE, SAN FRANOISOCO, 
DEADWOOD, SIOUX CITY, 
Cedar Rapids, Des Moines, Columbus, and all 
Points in the Territories and the West. Also 
for Milwaukee,Green Bay, Oshkosh, Sheboy- 


’ 
: 


- 
' 
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Line | g@n, Marquette, Fond du Lac, Watertown, 


Houghton, Neenah, Menasha, St. Paul, Min- 
neapolis, Huron, Volga, Fargo, Bismarck, 


in Minnesota, Dakota, Wisconsin and the 
Northwest. 
At Council Bluffs the Trains of the Chicago & North- 


| Western and the U. P. R’ys depart from and arrive at | 


'the same Union Depot. 


At Chicago close connections are made with the Lake | 


Shore, Michigan Central, Baltimore & Ohio, Ft Wayne 
and Pennsylvania, and Chicago & Grand Trunk R'ys, 
and the Kankakee and Pan Handle Routes. 
Close connection made at Junction Points. 
It is the ONLY LINE running 


IMPERIAL PALACE DINING CARS 
WEST OR NORTHWEST OF CHICACO. 
Pullman Sleepers on all Night Trains. 


Insist upon Ticket Agents selling you tickets via this | 


road. Examine them, and refuse to buy if they do not 
read over the Chicago and North-Western Railway. 


If you wish the Best Traveling Accommodations, you 
our tickets by this route, 44> AND WILL 


will bu 
| TAKE NONE OTHER. 
All Ticket Agents sell Tickets by this line. 
| J.D. LAYNG, W. B. STENNETT. 
Gen. Bup’t 


Winona, LaCrosse, Owatonna, and all points | 


Gen. Pass. Agent, Chicago. 
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Great Rock Island Routes” = 
Stands pre-eminent among the great Trunk Lines of the | 
| West for being the most direct, quickest, and safest line 
connecting the great Metropolis, CHICAGO, and the 5 
EASTERN, NorTH-EASTERN, SOUTHERN and SOUTH | 
EASTERN LINES, which terminate there, with Ka 
City, LEAVENWORTH, ATCHISON, COUNCIL BLUFFS © 


and Omana, the COMMERCIAL CENTERS from which 
radiate 


| EVERY LINE OF ROAD 


that penetrates the Continent from the Missouri R 
| to the Pacific Slope. The 


Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Railway 


is the only Jine from Chicago owning track into E 
or which, by its own road, reaches the points 
named. NO TRANSFERS BY CARRIAGE! NOMI 
CONNECTIONS! No huddling in ill-ventilated or 
clean cars, as every passenger is carried tn 
geen and ventilated coaches, upon Fast £ 

rains. 

Day Cars of unrivaled magnificence, Pv 
PALACE SLEEPING CARs, and our own world 
Dintne Cars, upon which meals are served of 

surpassed excellence, at the low rate of SEVENTY 

CENTS EACH, with ample time for healthful enje 

Through Cars between Chicago, Peoria, Milwauk 
and Missouri River points; and close connections af 
points of intersection with other roads, 

We ticket (do not forget this) directly to every 
of importance in Kansas, Nebraska, Black 
Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, Nevada, California, C 

_ Washington Territory, Colorado, Arizona and 
Mexico. 

As liberal arrangements regarding baggage as 
other line, and rates of fare always as low a8 Com 
tors, who furnish but a tithe of the comfort. 

Dogs and tackle of sportsmen free. 

Tickets, maps and folders at all principal ticket ¢ 


in the United States and Canada, = 

R, R. CABLE, Ee ST. JOHN, y 
Gen. Tkt. and Pass Agt, 

Chicago. 


Vice Pres t and Gen. Manager, 
Chicago. 
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s NEW BooKS 


FOR SALE BY THE 


~Colegrove 


Book Company. | 


The following are a few of the new books we have just received. 


We aim to keep constantly on 


hand all the leading publications, and can supply at short notice any book not out of print. Correspondence 


solicited and all orders PROMPTLY FILLED. 


We make a specialty of choice and rare books. 
Our facilities for supplying Sunday School Libraries were never greater than they are this fall. 


Public 


Libraries and also Reading Rooms will be supplied on the most liberal terms. 
All readers of Uniry will find it for their advantage to send us their orders for Books whether for 


public or private use. 


It would gratify us if this notice could be placed in the hands of those book buyers throughout the 
West who may not be regular subscribers to our paper. Will not our friends aid us in giving this as wide 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK Co., 


circulation as possible. Very Truly, 


40 Madison Street, Chicago, a. 


KANT’S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON. By 
George H. Morris, Ph. D. Price, $1.25. 


CAMPS IN THE ROCKIES. Being a narrative of 
Life on the Frontier and Sport in the Rocky 
Mountains, with an account of the Cattle 
Ranches of the West. By Wm. Baillie Graham. 
Price, $1.75. 


NATURAL RELIGION. By the author of “Ecce 
Homo.” $1.25. 


A TIGHT SQUEEZE; or, The Adventures of a Gen- 
tleman who, on a wager of $10,000, undertook to 
go from New York to New Orleans in three 


weeks, without money, as a professional tramp. 
Price, $1.00. 


LIFE OF GEN. GARIBALDI. Translated from 
his private papers, with the history of his splen- 
did exploits in Rome, Lombardy, Sicily and Na- 


? 


SERMONS IN PLYMOUTH CHURCH. By Henry 
Ward Beecher. From verbatim reports by T. J. 
Ellinwood, Sept., 1873, to March, 1874. Price, $1.50. 


ANN. By Constance Fennimore Woolson. One of 
the most powerful novels of the time. One is 
constantly remindedof George Eliot in reading 
this book. 


A HAPPY BOY. By Bjornstjerne Bjornson. Trans- 
lated by Anderson. This is probably the best _ 
of Bjornson’s stories of peasant life. In it the 
author has succeeded in drawing the characters 
with remarkable distinctness, while his profound— 
psychological insight, his perfectly artless simy 
plicity of style, and his thorough sympathy with 
the heroand his surroundings, are nowhere more 
apparent. “This view is sustained,” says Mr. 
Anderson, “‘ by the great popularity of ‘ A Happy 
Boy’ throughout Scandinavia.” Price, $1.00. 


ples to the present time. By Theodore Dwight. | MOODS. A Novel. By Louisa M. Alcott. Price, 
$1.00. $1.50. 
JUVENILES. 


FAIRY TALES. By Hans Christian Anderson; il- 
lustrated by ten full page pictures, in color, after 
the original drawings, by E. V. B. Published by 
Scribner & Welford. Net price, $1.60. 


LITTLE WOMEN. Illustrated. Every one who 
has seen Little Women, without illustrations, will 
desire a copy of this beautiful book; illustrated 


and beautifully bound in cloth, with gilt edges, 
Price, $3.50. 

FROM MAY TO CHRISTMAS AT THORNHILL. 
By Mrs. D. P. Sanford, author of Pursy Tipton’s 
Family, The Captain’s Children,ete. A beautiful 
quarto of over two hundred pages, beautifully 
bound and illustrated. Price, $2.00. 


FIVE LITTLE PEPPERS AND HOW THEY 
GREW. By Margaret Sidney. Thirty-six illus- 


’ 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT WILL BE MADE FROM THESE PRICES, 


trations by Jessie Curtis. Extra cloth binding 
very elegant die in colors and gold. Large 12mo. 
Price, $1.50. 


OUR LITTLE ONE AT HOME AND IN SCHOOL. 
With 350 illustrations, from original designs by 
the best American artists. 

BABYLAND FOR 1882. Price, 75 cents.. 


WIDE AWAKE. Pleasure book; popular edition. 
_ Price, 75 cents. 


MRS. SOLOMON SMITH LOOKING ON, By Pansy, 
Price, $1.50. 


STORIES ABOUT DOGS. By Mrs. Surr, with illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir. A beautiful book 


bound in cloth. Quarto. Large type. Price, 
$1.50. 


